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WILD GIFTS FOR DAD 

Give him the Big One on his Big Day: the great Wild Turkey in the new sculptured Half Gallon* 

Whether you choose 101-proof Wild Turkey or 86.8-proof, you’re giving him the gift that’ll make his Big Day even bigger. 


















Decisions... decisions... Make your decision 

PALL MALL 


Lower in tar than 
the other lights 


7 mg. "tar". 0.6 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette by FTC method. 


The only low-tar filter with Pall Mall taste and flavor 
Only7mg.tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




















c The c . 
otrong ourvivor 


Iriumph Spitfire. A strong survivor of 
that all but vanished breed, the roadster. 

Triumph built its first roadster in 
1923 to tame the narrow, twisty roads of 
bigland with its agile handling and brisk 
performance. 

Top down and nipping along country 
lanes, the roadster perfectly expressed the 
freedom and romance of driving. 

Today, Spitfire holds steadfast to the 
original roadster concept. It offers the 


maximum amount of driving pleasure for a 
maximum of two people. 

1 here's generous interior room, 
reclining bucket seats, and. as a memento 
of-Spitfire s heritage, a dashboard crafted 
from natural wood. 

Spitfire smooths bumpy roads and 
straightens curves with fully independent 
suspension. Controls corners with rack- 
and-pinion steering. And stops with race- 
proven front disc brakes. 

A rugged I500cc engine and all¬ 
synchro 4-speed (with an electric over¬ 
drive option) deliver the kind of 


performance that help make Spitfire a 
Sports Car Club of America champion for 
the tenth year. 

Hoad & Track has called Spitfire the 
best basic sports car you can buy. ::: 

The Iriumph Spitfire Roadster. A 
classic example of the survival of the fittest. 

l or the name of vour nearest Triumph 
dealer call: 800-447-4700. [bpitibhi 
In Illinois: 800-322-4400. SfcS 
British l.eyland Motors Inc.. 

Leonia, New Jersey 07063. IlcvlanoI 
lM7h ROAD v\ IR\fK(,l IDI lOSI'OKIS AND til ( ARS 
wmkl. I RIM KIMjS AM) SI KII’IM, <>1* I ION \l . 
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they’ll be, with close-ups of six potential superstars 
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Ken Norton began boxing as a Marine because he hated to get up for 
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Rod Funseth is always showing up on golfs leader boards at important 
events. What he’d like to do is stay there by Walter Bingham 
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found in the fearsome sea roach, a "bug" two feet long by Jack Rudloe 
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AS AFFIRMED AND AL YDAR continue their incomparable nvalry. Affirmed having 
won six of eight races but not by much, they hook up in the Belmont. Now A ffirmed 
has the incentive of becoming a Triple Crown winder. William Leggett reports. 

THREE GIANTS of golf's past, present and future — Hogan, Palmer and Nicklaus— 
waged a histone struggle at the U.S. Open in Denver in I960. This month the Open 
returns to the same course, and Dan Jenkins recalls those magnificent hours. 
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Slender, balanced, 
distinctive-Cross 
Writing Instruments 
complement your style. 

In lustrous chrome, 
gold filled, sterling silver 
and solid gold - from $7.50 
to $150.00.* 
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The Jolly Roger 



Weigh anchor with PIRATES 

yours for 10-day FREE examination. 

New from 

TIME 


Captain Kidd's Dody 
hung in chains as a 
grim warning to other 
outlaws. 



LIFE 


Set sail on a big, brawling, blazing tour of 
the Pirate Round. Meet the archfiend Black- 
beard; Captain Thomas Tew, one of the 
richest pirates of all; Calico Jack Rackham 
and his hellcat side-kick Anne Bonny. 

Excitement as wide as the seas’ horizons BOOKS 

Now you can relive the exciting legends of these cut¬ 
throats and learn what really happened—in The 
Pirates. It's your introduction to The Seafarers, the 
bracing new action and adventure series from Time- 
Life Books. 

You'll follow pirate bravos from Colonial America to 
the rich plunder grounds of Africa's Gold Coast and 
the Indian Ocean. See the pirate stronghold on New 
Providence in authentic detail (and learn how tough 
Captain Woodes Rogers rid the island of brigands 
once and for all). Read about pirate life, the strict 
pirate code of honor, the truth about pirate brutality. 

Enjoy THE PIRATES for 10 days FREE! 

Completely authentic and altogether new. this is 
exciting reading in the best Time-Life Books tradi¬ 


tion. Volumes to follow The Pirates in The 
Seafarers series will plunge you into great 
sea battles in Fighting Sail. . take you 
through Cape Horn gales in The Clipper 
Ships., dive with you beneath the waves in 
The Submariners ..introduce you to the 
sumptuous salons of The Great Liners... 

Each volume brims with magnificent nautical art 
and photographs. Meticulous illustrations take you 
aboard famous ships and re-create battle action. 

You can begin this memorable exploration of the 
grand days of sail and steam today, by sending lor 
The Pirates for 10-day free examination 


Big, exciting books 
you'll turn to again and again. 

To capture the lull flavor ot ships and the sea. each vol¬ 
ume in The Seafarers is presented in a handsome, 
leather-like binding with the trim, gold-stamped look ot a 
ship's log book. Inside: the wealth of large, superbly 
reproduced illustrations you expect Irom Time-Life 
Books Each volume is 9 V' x 11V. includes some 40.000 
words and more than 60 pages in lull color! 



Zip or 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS ANNOUNCES 

mSEAMDF" 


It card is missing, complete and mail this coupon to: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. Time & Life Building. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Yes 1 1 would like to examine The Pirates Please send it 
to me lor 10 days' free examination and enter my sub¬ 
scription to The Seafarers series If I decide to keep 
The Pirates. I will pay $7.95 plus shipping and handling I 
then will receive future volumes in The Seafarers. 
shipped one volume at a time approximately every other 
month Each volume is $7 95 plus shipping and handling 
and comes on a 10-day free-exammation basis. There is 
no minimum number ot books that l must buy. and I may 
cancel my subscription at any time, simply by notifying 
you III do not choose to keep The Pirates. I will return 
the book within 10 days, my subscription for future vol¬ 
umes will be canceled, and I will not be under any fur¬ 
ther obligation 

CPAAC8 

























FIGHTING SAIL 

You ll meet Ihe great commanders— 
Nelson, John Paul Jones, Villeneuve— 
and relive their most exciting battles 
through eyewitness accounts and 
authentic paintings and drawings. 


THE DREADNOUGHTS 

The original Dreadnought, built in 1906, 
tor the British Navy, made every tleet in 
the world obsolete In the lantastic fire¬ 
power race that ensued, ships mounted 
ever-larger guns, culminating in the 
giant 18-inch guns of Ihe Yamato 


THE WHALERS 

Paintings, drawings and rare 19th Cen¬ 
tury photographs tell of days when men 
fought wha es. and the wind was the 
only source of power. 


AMONG VOLUMES 
NOW PLANNED FOR 
THIS NEW SERIES: 


THE CLIPPER SHIPS 

Called the greyhounds of the sea. they 
were built tor pure speed by men like 
Donald McKay The Sea Witch set a rec¬ 
ord that still stands—from Canton to the 
East Coast of the U S. in 78 days flat* 
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CanotiiSII-Il 

So advanced, it's simple. 

Canon USA. Inc ’O Nevada Drive. Lake Success. New >tork 11040 
140 industrial Drive Elmhurst Illinois 60126 • 123 Paularmo Avenue East. Costa Mesa California 92626 
Bldg B-2 1050 Ala Moana Blvd Honolulu Hawaii 96614 • Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada. Ltd . O 
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Explore the world of the 
great shotmakers. 


There’s a certain fine line 
that separates good perform¬ 
ance from greatness. It's true 
in sports, life, photography. 
And it starts with something 
inside. 

Our AE-1 s unprece¬ 
dented success has spawned 
an ocean of cameras which 
are similar outside but can't 
match the technology that's 
inside. Technology that 
makes the AE-1 such a great 
combination of high perform¬ 
ance and low cost. Yet with all 
this electronic wizardry, the 
AE-1 is one of the simplest 
cameras you'll ever pick up. 

To begin with, the AE-1 is 
better because its shutter- 
priority automatic exposure 
lets you pick the speed to 


prevent blur while your aper¬ 
ture is picked by the camera. 
With other cameras, the 
speed can vary widely-and 
so can your picture quality. 

And the AE-1 has the only 
auto electronic flash system 
that sets both aperture and 
correct speed for you au¬ 
tomatically. You ve never 
seen flash so easy and accu¬ 
rate With the AE-1 s Power 
Winder A motorized film ad¬ 
vance. you get fast and reli¬ 
able performance—because 
the AE-1 s electronics simplify 
the Winder's design. You can 
take the AE-1 as far in photog¬ 
raphy as you want to go. Be¬ 
cause it's one automatic 


H —i 

camera that s made to pro¬ 
fessional standards. 

Vbu know it's true: in a 
world of would-be's and also- 
rans. only a few can make the 
great shots. Get a Canon 
AE-1 soon. And make a few 
great shots for yourself. 


B86K1AIK 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 

BILLIE JEAN KING LOBS SOME COGENT 
ADVICE AT THE PUSHY TENNIS PARENT' 


Just about everyone is familiar with the so- 
called "Little League parent.” ihat pushy, de¬ 
manding lather or mother who yells at the 
umpire, second-guesses the coach and berates 
his own kid. Nor is this creature a stranger to 
the tennis court, where he lives out his fan¬ 
tasies through the child he is pressuring to be¬ 
come the next Connors or Evert. 

But the parent who believes tennis would 
be good exercise for his child doesn’t have to 
be a "tennis parent." If your son or daughter 
is interested in the game and you want to en¬ 
courage that interest you would do well to 
spend an hour or two with a little book called 
Tennis Love: a parents’ glide to the sport 
(Macmillan. $8.95). It's written by Billie Jean 
King, with Greg Hoffman, and illustrations 
featuring Snoopy have been contributed by 
the ubiquitous Charles Schulz. 

The basic message of the book is that par¬ 
ents should cool it. .. there's absolutely 
nothing wrong with a parent encouraging a 
child to play tennis and to play it well." King 
contends, “and there’s absolutely nothing 
wrong with a parent who feels a certain 
amount of pride in a child's tennis accom¬ 
plishments [but] when the encouragement or 
pride becomes extreme enough to bind the 
child to tennis when he or she would rather 
not be playing, the parent is at fault.” 

King's unarguable view is that tennis 
should be fun. and she offers sound advice 
for making it so. For the parent who wants 
to help a child improve his game, she pro¬ 
vides a list of eight ways to insure that prac¬ 
tice is productive and enjoyable. If the child 
wants formal lessons, she suggests group in¬ 
struction and urges the parent to stay away. 
She has some counsel on how families can 
play the game together without ending up in 
domestic court, and she characteristically 
minces no words: "A parent who verbally 
abuses a child on the tennis court for making 
a mistake is completely beneath contempt." 

King has equally useful practical advice— 
how to select shoes and a racket, what clothes 
to wear, how to choose an instructor, what 
kinds of tennis camps are worthwhile. Being 
a singular egalitarian, she speaks up for pub¬ 
lic courts and low-cost equipment, but she 
also has suggestions for the parent willing and 
able to go the higher-priced route. 

From time to time King ignores her own 
advice and preaches what seems to be an ex¬ 
cessively elaborate conditioning regimen, but 
that's to be expected from a player as gritty 
as she. Pass over those passages if you choose, 
but pay close heed to the rest. end 











Give Dad a distinguished name. 
After all, he gave you one. 



Seagrams V.O. 

Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 

CANAOIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANAOA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS QiO. 86 8 PROOF SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y.C. 
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There seem to be just two occasions 
when the publisher has his picture tak¬ 
en to appear in this magazine—the day 
he arrives and the day he leaves. My 
first sitting was in September of 1972, 
when my predecessor. Dick Munro, of¬ 
ficially turned this space over to me. 
along with the keys to my new office 
and all the special satisfactions and 
pleasures that go with the job of being 
publisher of Sports Illustrated. Now 
I have had my picture taken again, this 
time with the man who will be signing 
these letters in the future, Kelso Sut¬ 
ton, the seventh publisher in Si’s near¬ 
ly 24 years of publication. 

Kelso is a native of Falmouth, 
Maine, who attended Hebron Academy 
and was graduated cum laude from 
Harvard in 1961. He joined Time Inc. 
that same year as an assistant business 
manager of Time magazine and subse¬ 
quently served as Time’s business man¬ 
ager and then general manager. 

In 1972, Kelso was made a vice-pres¬ 
ident of Time Inc. and was named head 
of the newly formed corporate circu¬ 
lation division, in which position he di¬ 
rected the circulation policies and pro¬ 
cedures for all of the company’s 
magazines. 

For the past two years Kelso has con¬ 
tinued to be an active participant in 
the affairs of SI in his corporate post 
of vice-president—and active also on 
the nearest available tennis court, 
downhill slope or navigable stretch of 
water. As a businessman and a sports¬ 
man. Kelso knows and appreciates the 
wonderful world of sport. 


As for me, I am moving over to a 
rather different world to be publisher 
of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
It is a new and challenging assignment, 
and one that, I must admit, excites me. 
I am going to miss the day-to-day con¬ 
tact with my friends and co-workers at 
SI, but having spent the 17 years prior 
to my move here as a member of the 
Time magazine staff. I’m looking for¬ 
ward to rejoining many of my former 
associates. 

Next year Sports Illustrated will 
be celebrating its 25th year of publi¬ 
cation. It has been an extraordinary 
quarter century for sports and for the 
magazine. We have seen and reported 
on new personalities, new teams, new 
leagues and whole new sports as they 
have emerged. Technological advances 
in printing have enabled us to bring you 
color coverage within days of major 
sporting events. And as sport has flour¬ 
ished. so has SI. Circulation has grown 
from 450,000 to 2,250,000, reaching 
16 million readers each week, and last 
year SI ranked fourth among all mag¬ 
azines in the U.S. in total advertising 
revenues. 

It has been rewarding for me to have 
been a part of the world of sport, and 
Sports Illustrated, for more than 
five of those years. I wish the maga¬ 
zine continued success and its new pub¬ 
lisher, Kelso Sutton, a long time be¬ 
tween pictures. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by BRUCE NEWMAN 


THE SHERO SHIFT 

When the rumors began circulating 
seven weeks ago that Fred Shero would 
quit the Philadelphia Flyers to become 
coach of the New York Rangers, Shero 
said, “1 don't want to coach New York. 
Besides, I've got a year left on my con¬ 
tract and you don’t walk out on a team 
under a contract.” 

Last week, 11 days after he had re¬ 
signed as coach of the Flyers because, 
he said, he had "lost something,” Shero 
found whatever it was he was looking 
for in Madison Square Garden. The 
Rangers, owned by the acquisitive Gulf 
+ Western Corporation, installed him 
as coach and general manager at a re¬ 
ported salary of $200,000 a year for five 
years. There was speculation that She¬ 
ro's sudden resignation from the Flyers 
was the result of tampering by Garden 
President Sonny Werblin. 

It is ironic that no one seemed to be 
much troubled by the one aspect of the 
Shero move that will have the greatest 
long-term fallout. Whether or not the 
Rangers were guilty of tampering; wheth¬ 
er or not NHL Commissioner John Zie¬ 
gler once again proves himself indecisive 
by failing to clear the air; whether or not 
there was something terribly cynical 
about the Flyers acting aggrieved, then 
bartering Shero for a first-round draft 
choice and cash—that was all beside the 
point. What mattered last week was that 
Shero, a man given to moralistic utter¬ 
ances. had done what owners, general 
managers and coaches are always howl¬ 
ing about: he had reneged on a valid con¬ 
tract. It is something Shero will have to 
live with when he is negotiating contracts 
for the Rangers for the next five years. 

HORSE-SHOW SCANDAL 

The horse-show world has been shaken 
by scandal involving the tranquilizer 
reserpine. The drug, which can turn frac¬ 
tious hunters into disciplined performers 
in the ring or make unruly horses seem 
better mannered to unsuspecting buyers, 
has long been abused by horse-show peo¬ 


ple because it is difficult to trace. Last 
March the American Horse Shows As¬ 
sociation discovered a method for detect¬ 
ing reserpine in a horse’s system, and in¬ 
corporated it in routine tests. 

Some two dozen positive results were 
obtained at several shows. And last week¬ 
end Richard E. McDevitt, president of 
the AHSA, was notifying the offenders 
and summoning them to hearings. 

Those found guilty of reserpine abuse 
face suspension, fines of up to $ 1,000 and 
loss of all trophies, prize money and 
Horse of the Year points won during the 
testing period. “And that is just for 
the first offense,” says McDevitt. "We 
haven’t decided what to do with second 
offenders.” 

OSTOROZHNO! 

For all its estimated 46 million sports¬ 
men and sportswomen, the Soviet Union 
has never been very big on golf. There 
aren’t any country clubs in the USSR, 
for one thing, and hardly anybody has 
stockbrokers to play $5 Nassaus with, for 
another. But all that is about to change. 
The country’s first championship-caliber 
course is to be built by Robert Trent 
Jones and his son Robert Trent Jones 
Jr., the renowned golf-course architects, 
on 191 acres 20 miles northwest of Mos¬ 



cow. It is scheduled for completion in 
the early 1980s and will have 7,000 yards 
of fairways amid what is now a fine vir¬ 
gin stand of birch and hemlock. Jones 
Sr. says that he plans to keep the haz¬ 
ards to a minimum. 

Strictly speaking, this will not be the 
first course in the USSR. In I960 Nikita 
Khrushchev had a one-hole layout built 
near Lake Baikal for President Eisenhow¬ 
er to use, but it was never played. A 
month before Ike’s departure for Mos¬ 
cow, Francis Gary Powers’ U-2 spy plane 
was shot down in Soviet airspace, and 
the trip was scrubbed. 

American businessman Armand Ham¬ 
mer, who knew Lenin and has main¬ 
tained a working relationship with Mos¬ 
cow, frequently encouraged the Russians 
to tee it up. Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev, who once was the somewhat 
bewildered recipient of a golf cart given 
him by Richard Nixon, agreed when 
Hammer told him recently that golf is 
an international sport and should be 
learned by Russians. 

The cost of constructing the course 
will be nearly $1 million, and that does 
not include a double-deck driving range 
that Jones is hoping to build in the cen¬ 
ter of Moscow. As they say down at the 
pitch-’n’-putt collective. Osiorozhno! 
folks. Fore! 

QQOO FISH 

Jane and Michael Stern, authors of 
Amazing America, think they know the 
longest name of any lake anywhere. As 
anyone in Webster, Mass, knows, it’s 
Lake Chargoggagoggmanchauggaugga- 
goggehaubunagungamau, an Indian 
name, naturally. What it means is. "You 
fish on your side. I’ll fish on my side, 
and nobody fishes in the middle.” 

DISTASTEFUL EXERCISE 

In the past decade or so a considerable 
change has taken place in the way the 
world’s best athletes prepare for compe¬ 
tition. Exercise machines, many of them 
futuristic contraptions that look like 
something from Star Wars, have ^up- 
planted barbells and other simple devices 
as physical-conditioning tools, and as 
sales of these machines soar, rival man¬ 
ufacturing companies are jockeying for 
ascendancy in the field. At stake is the po¬ 
tentially vast revenue from the trendy 
growth of the health industry; manufac¬ 
turers hope to produce a relatively cheap 
machine for mass purchasing. 

continued 
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Atta girl, Janet. Millions of people are proud 
of you and your performance at Indy driving 
the Texaco Star. To finish ninth out of a field of 


thirty-three of the world's best race car drivers 
has to be a big thrill for you. So congratulations, 
Janet Guthrie. You deserve it. 

[TEXACtj 




SCORECARD continued 


At a recent meeting of the American 
College of Sports Medicine, Arthur 
Jones, who developed the Nautilus ex¬ 
ercise machine, astounded a seminar 
audience that was listening to a presen¬ 
tation by Dr. Gideon Ariel, the bio¬ 
mechanical-research scientist. After Ar¬ 
iel unveiled a new computerized ma¬ 
chine. Jones played a tape-recorded 
statement in which he alleged that Ariel 
was guilty of “false claims, fraud, con¬ 
spiracy to commit and personal involve¬ 
ment in industrial espionage, perjury 
under oath in a criminal case and a num¬ 
ber of other similar acts.” Jones main¬ 
tains that Ariel, formerly under contract 
to Nautilus, took the idea for the com¬ 
puterized machine from Jones' company. 
Ariel denied the allegations and said that 
he would sue for slander. 

Apart from this incident, there is a ris¬ 
ing tide of “dirty tricks" within the in¬ 
dustry. Rival firms regularly attack each 
other in trade magazines and journals, 
misrepresent competitors’ products dur¬ 
ing sales presentations, encourage uni¬ 
versity coaches to become stockholders 
and grant research funds to scientists to 
prove the validity of their claims. Un¬ 
healthy is the word for it. 

PRINTS 

Ronald Bradley, 21. recently was sen¬ 
tenced to three years in prison in Dade 
County. Fla. for burglary. Bradley, who 
had made a point of wearing gloves on 
the job, was puzzled that his finger¬ 
prints were found at several break-in lo¬ 
cations. Prosecutors pointed out to him 
that the golf gloves he was wearing have 
no fingertips. 

THE GUTHRIE AFFAIR 

When the Indianapolis 500 boiled to a 
halt two weeks ago, a lot of crusty old 
chauvinists along Gasoline Alley found 
themselves in the uncomfortable position 
of having to say nice things about Janet 
Guthrie—who had finished the race 
ninth—or explain why they hadn’t done 
better than she. Most went the easy route 
and chose to be nice, but 500 winner Al 
Unser, who wasn't too happy that Guth¬ 
rie got as much attention as he did after 
the race, remained uncharitable and un¬ 
moved. “She was just trying to finish," 
said Unser. "I’d like to see her challeng¬ 
ing for a lead with any of the top driv¬ 
ers, then we'd know what kind of driver 
she really is. I know I drive hard. I don’t 
think she does.” 


Unser was also peevish about Guth¬ 
rie’s postrace revelation that she had bro¬ 
ken her right wrist in a tennis tourna¬ 
ment two days before the race, then kept 
the injury to herself. Guthrie admitted 
later that she had deliberately concealed 
the fracture from USAC officials, had 
taken a pain-killing injection before the 
race and had accelerated her 190-mph 
car from the pits into Indy’s traffic using 
her left hand to shift gears. "If that was 
the case,” asserted Unser, “she didn't be¬ 
long on the track; she was a menace to 
the other drivers." 

There was some question in track phy¬ 
sician Tom Hanna's mind that Guthrie’s 
wrist was really broken, even though ear¬ 
ly last week a cast was applied to her fore¬ 
arm. Still, it was a dangerous game Guth¬ 
rie was playing with her own credibility 
as a serious competitor. “I certainly don't 
like the statements she made about con¬ 
cealing the injury from me,” said Dr. 
Hanna. 

HOT POTATOES 

Janet Guthrie wasn't alone in her Indy 
infirmity: 180 people were treated at the 
track hospital on race day, many of them 
for heat stroke. Three kilted members of 
the Scarborough (Canada) Bagpipe and 
Drum Corps collapsed from blowing too 
much hot air. But perhaps the most poi¬ 
gnant incident of all is recounted by 
James G. Rimmer, 22, of Peru, Ind. Rim- 
mer was on his long-awaited first date 
with Debra Rush, 19, of Frankfort, Ind.. 
who was standing trackside for the na¬ 
tional anthem when the clammy heat 
finally overcame her. “She keeled over 
like a sack of potatoes," said Rimmer. 
who sat out the race in the infield hos¬ 
pital with his prostrate friend. “I’ve had 
better first dates." 

TOO MUCH GUSTO 

The hottest controversy in Venezuela is 
not the upcoming presidential election 
but the right of citizens to smoke and 
drink at sporting events. Promising to 
separate “vice” from sport, the Minister 
of Youth, Baldo Casanova, has proposed 
a law banning the sale of cigarettes and 
alcoholic beverages at athletic events and 
prohibiting the advertising of these prod¬ 
ucts on radio and TV sports broadcasts. 

On the surface, the law—or at least 
the section relating to alcohol—has much 
to recommend it. Venezuelan baseball 
fans have been known to express their 
loyalty by tossing beer cans at opposing 


players. Stadium fights, fueled by drunk¬ 
enness, are commonplace and, a league 
official recently admitted. “Fans here 
have gone crazy the last few years.” 

Nonetheless, when the law was pro¬ 
posed, the six-team Venezuelan Baseball 
League screamed foul. It turned out that 
two-thirds of the league’s income came 
from concessions and ads—the majority 
of which are for whiskey, beer and cig¬ 
arettes—and several teams have threat¬ 
ened to fold if the law is enacted. 

“There’s no way we could continue," 
said Oscar Prieto, owner of the Caracas 
Lions. “Without the concessions and ad¬ 
vertisements we couldn’t pay our rent.” 

BEANTOWN BREW 

Meanwhile, in Boston last week there was 
a move afoot in the city council and in 
the Massachusetts state legislature to reg¬ 
ulate the sale of beer in the stands at Fen¬ 
way Park and the Boston Garden. State 
Senator Michael LoPresti Jr., who went 
to a recent Bruin playoff game and left 
after the first period, decided to take ac¬ 
tion after witnessing a fairly typical 
melee. “There was beer throwing, fist 
fighting and every profanity in the book," 
LoPresti said. 

LoPresti and State Representative 
Royal Bolling Jr., co-chairmen of the leg¬ 
islature’s Special Commission on Spec¬ 
tator Violence at Sporting Events, have 
opened hearings on the matter and hope 
to come up with corrective legislation. 

WATCH THE BIRD 

Short on money and confined to ama¬ 
teur status, U.S. badminton players have 
been struggling for years to fight off the 
notion that their sport lacks pizzazz. 

Last month the International Badmin¬ 
ton Federation allowed the sport to go 
open, and now, with the prospect of tour¬ 
nament purses, world-class players from 
Denmark and Sweden will probably dis¬ 
play their fast indoor game in the U.S. 
“We hope to have an international tour¬ 
nament this fall,” says Paul DeLoca, pres¬ 
ident of the U.S. Badminton Players As¬ 
sociation. “If all goes well, we could be 
competitive with major badminton coun¬ 
tries in six to eight years.” 

HE SAID IT 

• Sparky Lyle. New York Yankee relief 
pitcher, on battery male Thurman Mun¬ 
son: “Munson’s not moody, he’s just 
mean. When you’re moody, you’re nice 
sometimes.” end 
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BUMNIM O WILD IN 
OREGON 


Henry Rono. profligate in his record assaults, set 
the style at the NCAAs, where 10 marks fell and 
USC won the team title by KENNY MOORE 


RUNNING WILD continued 


W hat we are witnessing is not taught, 
and it is not learned,” said Bill 
Exum, the 1976 Olympic track manager 
from Kentucky State. “It is a mysterious 
gift, and we have never seen a man more 
blessed with it than this one.” 

The man was Henry Rono of Wash¬ 
ington State and Kenya, running to a 150- 
yard lead in a qualifying heat of the stee¬ 
plechase last Thursday at the NCAA 
track and field championships in Eugene. 
Ore. His stride smooth and precise, as if 
his legs weighed nothing after 3,000 me¬ 
ters, 28 barriers and seven water jumps, 
Rono crossed the finish line in 8:18.63, 
breaking by 6.2 seconds the meet record 
of the University of Texas at El Paso’s de¬ 
fending champion. James Munyala. 

Rono's run seemed such a blithe 
squandering of energy that even WSU 
Coach John Chaplin's eyes were wide. 
“Maybe his sore foot [bruised three 
weeks earlier in his world-record 8:05.4 
steeplechase] hurts more when he runs 
slowly.” said Chaplin, who had given 
Rono no instructions to go wild. “I ran 
fast for my thinking,” said Rono. breath¬ 
ing easily, “for my confidence.” 

Four hours later, after a nap and a 
shower and nearly an hour's warmup, 
Rono took the track again for a 5,000- 
meter heat. By his own choice he was en¬ 
tered in the steeple, the 5,000 and 10,000 
meters, but nevertheless he had grum¬ 
bled about the need for heats. “His foot 
is taped,” said Chaplin. “If he goes poor¬ 
ly, that's O.K. We’re in no position to 
win the team competition, so frankly I’d 
rather he just ran the steeplechase and 
skipped the rest.” But to run the steeple 
final, once he was entered in the 5,000, 
Rono had to run the 5,000 heat. That 
was because the NCAA has a rule re¬ 
quiring “honest effort" in preliminaries, 
the penalty for dogging it being disqual¬ 
ification from later races. 

In the heat, Rono transformed honest 
effort into fiery resolve. After a lap in 65 
seconds, he burst down the homestretch 
with the wind and hit 2:06 for the half 
mile. Into the next homestretch he lifted 
yet again, his elbows rising behind him 
as he accelerated, and completed that lap 
in 59 seconds. A 63 brought him past 
the mile in 4:08, the most extraordinary 
first mile in 5,000-meter history. Still he 
looked calm and eager, not bearing out 


but running two inches from the curb 
on the turns, which, like a thoroughbred, 
a runner will not do if he is tired. His 
arms, when he was not blasting down 
each homestretch, were carried in effort¬ 
less rhythm: his stride was mesmerizing 
in its fluid power. The Eugene crowd rose 
to him and began clapping and stamping 
in time with his footfalls. These were mo¬ 
ments of awe, of a sense of privilege to 
be witnessing this unexpected, truly prof¬ 
ligate display. 

Rono ran past two miles in 8:33, slow¬ 
ing, but still a vision, an image all run¬ 
ners would carry in their mind’s eye if 
they could. One spectator, seeing the joy¬ 
ous effort on Rono's face, said, “I won¬ 
der where he is right now.” 

A hundred yards behind, though 50 
yards ahead of the rest of the pack, was 
a man who perhaps knew where Rono 
was, and why. Joshua Kimeto, his WSU 
teammate and fellow Kenyan, had said 
earlier, “Running is a kind of play, I 
think. When you are moving well, you 
feel like a spectator enjoying this move¬ 
ment of your own. If there is a great 
crowd with you, you are moved.” Run¬ 
ning thus disembodied, Kimeto felt, was 
when one reached his ultimate. "But if 
you start thinking of the number of laps 
to go or the time or how tired you will 
be at the end, you will start getting tense 
and then you will lose the rhythm, and 
when that stops you can’t go anymore.” 

If this is true, if the essence of run¬ 
ning well is running for the moment— 
and Rono was running well—he could 
not think of saving himself. 

But semantics intrude. Surely it was 
not play as Rono passed three miles in 
12:56 and stretched into a rakish sprint 
to the finish, the crowd howling him 
home. He hit the tape unseeing, in 
13:21.79, to take the meet and field rec¬ 
ords of the late Steve Prefontaine. 

John Chaplin was left trembling. "He’s 
lost every marble he owns!” he cried. 
“He’s mad now, because his foot hurts 
him a little, and he gets irritated and runs 
a fast lap to test it and gets caught up in 
the crowd and runs two collegiate rec¬ 
ords in the heats. The best distance dou¬ 
ble in history in the /tears! I’ve had good 
kids before. I’ve had world-record hold¬ 
ers before. But I’ve never had anyone 
like this.” He paused, then said softly, 
"Maybe the world has never seen any¬ 
one like this.” 

This suspicion, abetted by imaginings 
of what Rono might do in whichever 


finals he chose to run, loomed above a 
spirited team battle. UTEP, with strength 
in the weights and distances, seemed to 
have an edge on USC and Auburn, whose 
magnificent sprinters would probably cut 
up each other’s points. UCLA was the 
best balanced team but by tradition the 
unluckiest in the meet, having dropped 
more batons over the years than a neo¬ 
phyte twirler. 

True to form, bad luck hit the Bruins 
again. It began when sophomore hurdler 
Greg Foster felt a sore knee that he had 
twisted in an early season accident start 
to weaken over the fourth hurdle of the 
110-meter highs. But at the time Foster 
was charging past Maryland freshman 
Renaldo Nehemiah, and he kept going 
to finish in an American-record 13.22, 
the best in the world this year and 
1/I00th of a second short of the world 
record of Cuba’s Alejandro Casafias. 
Then Foster wobbled and went down, 
and out of the semifinals of the mile re¬ 
lay. Olympic relayist Millard Hampton 
replaced him and, no, UCLA did not 
drop the baton. But in a jam-up on the 
second exchange, the California State at 
Los Angeles baton went flying and a turn 
judge ruled UCLA at fault, disqualifying 
the team after it finished second. Coach 
Jim Bush spoke against the call with an 
intemperance that is best not fully re¬ 
corded, his mildest sentiment being, “I’ll 
be bitter the rest of my life.” 

Two other coaches, Mel Rosen of Au¬ 
burn and Vem Wolfe of USC, were a 
study in contrasts as they guided their 
sprint stables through an uncommon 
number of head-to-head matches. 

“I’m not much of a timer,” said Ro¬ 
sen, trying to clock Harvey Glance, his 
100-meter defending champion, in a 
heat. “I’m more of a worrier. How does 
Harvey do it?” he said as Glance zipped 
away from the field to win in a wind- 
aided 10.07. “I don’t know. He thinks of 
me up here worrying.” 

In the 100 final. Glance had worries 
enough on the track as USC’s Clancy Ed¬ 
wards blazed back from one of his typ¬ 
ically poor starts and shot ahead in the 
last 15 meters to win in an NCAA-rec¬ 
ord 10.07. Curtis Dickey of Texas A&M 
placed second and Glance third. In the 
400, again it was Auburn vs. USC, in 
the persons of Willie Smith and Billy 
Mullins, each of whom had taken his 
semifinal. Wolfe, a self-composed man 
(“I just burn inside”), watched Mullins 
enter the stretch a yard behind Smith 
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and whispered under his breath that Wil¬ 
lie would soon die. And Mullins did gain 
on Smith all the way to the tape, but “I 
think he missed by an inch.” said Wolfe. 
“Which one are they taking pictures of?” 

The photograph that counted, the of¬ 
ficial one. showed Wolfe wrong. Mullins 
won by the thickness of his shirt, though 
the time for both men was 45.33. 

When USC's Rich Graybehl ran on 
painful blisters to get second behind the 
48.92 of Auburn’s James Walker in the 
400-meter hurdles, and Edwards, a se¬ 
nior, and Trojan freshman James San¬ 
ford went one-three in the 200—Edwards 
winning in 20.16. a meet record—USC 
had its 27th NCAA title. UCLA and 
UTEP tied for second. “A long three 
days’ work,” said Edwards, who was the 
meet’s only double individual winner and 
had set records in each of his victories. 
He had also run on the Trojans’ winning 
400-meter relay team. All in all, he had 
helped contribute 30 of USC’s 59 points. 
“It’s a good feeling to roll off the turn 
and whip into the stretch,” said the 
5' 11", 180-pound sprinter who could 
easily be mistaken for a Trojan tailback, 
“but the real satisfaction is having every¬ 
body come through.” 

Steve Scott of UC Irvine, a 3:53.9-mil- 
er in March, came through a siege of flu 
in which he lost 10 pounds to become 
the 1,500-meter champion. Leading af¬ 
ter 600 meters, he withstood challenges 
from Oregon's Malt Centrowitz and East 
Tennessee State’s Ray Flynn to win in 
3:37.58, fastest in the world this year. 

When the 10,000-meter final arrived, 
Rono was not in it. Then his teammates 
Joel Cheruiyot and Samson Kimobwa 
were tripped in a collision after two 
miles. A grateful Mike Musyoki of UTEP 
and Kenya took what was given, win¬ 
ning in 28:30.91. “I expected to see 
Rono,” he said. “But I wasn’t disappoint¬ 
ed not to see him.” 

That evening, the night before the stee¬ 
plechase and 5,000 finals, Rono dined 
with a friend and made himself out to 
be a sloppy steeplechaser. “I am too high 
above the barriers. My trail leg is weak. 
They say I use the wrong leg to lead 
with.” Reminded that his coach, Chap¬ 
lin. had slowed him in a dual meet with 
Oregon, which kept him from breaking 
a world record, Rono said, smiling, “I 
won’t look near the coach tomorrow. I 
will show the people how I can run.” 
There seemed in him something shared 
with Prefontaine, who had relished the 



crowd and let it drive him. 

Rono is far less demonstra¬ 
tive than was the Oregon 
runner, but he appears to 
be as sensitive to a congre¬ 
gation’s wishes. 

The day came hot and 
dry, with a significant wind 
up the backstretch. Rono 
started the steeplechase 
slowly, first staying behind 
Richmond’s Hillary Tuwei 
for a kilometer, then rac¬ 
ing ahead, then easing. 

“Break away in the mid¬ 
dle," Chaplin had told 
him. “No one can follow 
you.” After a mile Rono 
broke cleanly away from 
James Munyala, who had 
moved into close company 
with him. Rono had trou¬ 
ble gauging his steps and 
had to chop before several 
barriers, but sprinted the 
last 200 with great bounds. 

“Nice job,” said Chaplin. 

“Nice and easy.” The time 
was 8:12.39, six more sec¬ 
onds sliced from the old 
meet record. 

Rono lay for a few min¬ 
utes in the trainer’s tent, 
sweat streaming from his 
body, then slowly walked 
the perimeter of an adjoin¬ 
ing grassy field, his head 
down. When he returned. Chaplin 
walked beside him. “I don’t think I want 
to run the 5,000," said Rono. 

There was relief in Chaplin’s eyes. 

“But I want to help the team,” said 
Rono. 

“You’ve done enough.” 

Oregon’s Rudy Chapa was momentar¬ 
ily stunned when he heard Rono had 
withdrawn. “I was going to run my own 
race anyway,” Chapa said. “I decided I 
still would. I would run 65s and push on 
the fifth and ninth laps.” 

Chapa led the first lap in 63, taking a 
spike wound in his right calf as Kimeto 
went to jhe lead. A chesty, hard-running 
man. Kimeto had 20 yards at the mile in 
4:12. Kimobwa, Chapa and Ralph King 
of North Carolina caught him at seven 
laps. Kimobwa went to the front, surg¬ 
ing away with the wind behind him as 
Rono had done. But Kimobwa slowed 
when running into the breeze and Cha¬ 
pa came back up to him. 


Clancy Edwards powered his way to records in the 100 and 200. 


The Oregon crowd began to emit a 
low, urgent chant. “Ru-dy! Ru-dy!” they 
called. Chapa, running before Prefon- 
taine’s people, made them his own. And, 
as Prefontaine would have done, he took 
the lead with nearly three laps remain¬ 
ing, against the wind. Kimobwa fell away 
and Chapa won by five seconds over 
Providence's Gerry Deegan in 13:35.29 
with Kimobwa third. 

On the infield after the race, Chapa 
was greeted by Ray Prefontaine, the run¬ 
ner’s father. Their expressions were 
shared: mixed pride and regret. “I just 
hope I can bring something to the peo¬ 
ple like he did." said Chapa. 

“You already have," said Prefontaine. 
“He would be proud." 

“That keeps the 5,000 even,” said 
John Chaplin. “Six wins apiece for Or¬ 
egon and WSU in 13 years.” Hearing this. 
Chapa looked toward Henry Rono. 
“Yeah,” he said, “and won’t next year 
be something.” end 
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SKY HIGH OVER THE WORLD CUP 


ot so long ago it would have been as foreign to 
the American taste as ortolans or haggis. Now 
it’s on in Argentina, and Americans are paying heed. 
Out of the hurly-burly of the first 11 days of World 
Cup soccer play, eight of 16 countries will survive to 
take part in the second round. Forecasting these ex¬ 
travaganzas is notoriously difficult. Three World Cups 
ago, Italy, a great soccer nation, was eliminated by, 
for heaven’s sake. North Korea. Nevertheless, on the 
current form of the four groups that are engaged in 


round-robin mini-tournaments, the countries that 
have the best chances of going forward wouid seem 
to be these: host Argentina, Italy. West Germany. Po¬ 
land, Brazil. Spain, Scotland and the Netherlands. 

Whether they do so depends considerably on the 
way the men shown on these pages perform. So of¬ 
ten World Cup play produces one dramatic figure. In 
1966 it was Bobby Charlton of England; in 1970 Peld 
of Brazil; in 1974 Franz Beckenbauer of West Ger¬ 
many. You may be looking at the superstar of 1978. 


KENNY DALGLISH 
Scotland, Striker 

Last month Dalglish (red shirt) scored 
the only goal of the European Cup Final 
to give Liverpool (which paid Glasgow 
Celtic $792,000 for him in 1977) the 
trophy for the second successive year. 
In the Scottish style, he is at his most 
dangerous running straight at a de¬ 
fense. He has both speed and fine con¬ 
trol. shielding the ball, changing pace, 
then cutting at full speed toward goal. 
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KLAUS FISCHER 

West Germany, Center Forward 

Fischer has to take the place of Gerd 
Muller. West Germany's highly suc¬ 
cessful striker in the ‘74 World Cup 
The two men's styles differ sharply 
however. Fischer is less intuitive, 
though he may possibly be better at 
ball control and has the ability to wrig 
g/e through bunched defenders and 
get his shot in. And he is better in the 
air. as above, and at heading the ball 


DANIEL PASSARELLA 
Argentina, Defender 

Argentina's coach. Luis Menotti. says 
that Passare/la is the new Becken¬ 
bauer—a large claim. But Passarella 
fills Beckenbauer's old "libero" role as 
a free-ranging back who can move 
swiftly into attack and, like the Ger¬ 
man. he is adept at anticipating plays. 
Passarella is captain of the Argentine 
side, and it will be his targe re¬ 
sponsibility to take the penalty shots. 











ZICO 
Brazil, Striker 

The old term "Inside forward" perhaps 
suits Zico's role on the Brazilian team 
better than "striker." He is expected 
to forage for the ball and do some de¬ 
fensive work as well as head for goal. 
But it is for his goal scoring that hope¬ 
ful Brazilians call him the "new Pel6." 
Zico, though, tenets not to be as con¬ 
sistent as Pe/6 was. In the finals he 
could be a disaster or a Cup winner. 


JOHAN NEESKENS 
Netherlands, Midfielder 

In the absence of Johan Cruyff from 
the Dutch team, much will depend on 
Neeskens (left). Cruyffs longtime 
teammate. Neeskens is strong: in Hol¬ 
land they call him "Bull." He is also 
very fast and a powerful striker, but 
his main function is to create scoring 
opportunities for others. He had a piv¬ 
otal role in the "Dutch Whirr that so 
nearly won Holland the Cup in 1974. 


GRZEGORZ LATO 
Poland, Right Wing 

At 27. Lato is a veteran of the 1974 
competition and was the top scorer in 
that tournament with seven goals. He 
is somewhat austere off the field — giv¬ 
ing no interviews. In games he breaks 
very fast and has a dangerous and ac¬ 
curate right-foot shot. Call him 
"Bolec"—meaning bolt—as the Pol¬ 
ish fans do. They consider him the fin¬ 
est player they have in that country. 










DOWN TO 
ONE LAST 
COLLISION 


The Bullets blew out the Sorties in Game 6 and 
the whole NBA playoff show headed west one 
more time by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


F rom the beginning it should have 
been obvious to everybody but a 
Congressman from the Cascade Moun¬ 
tains that in any struggle between a team 
that lives and dies with guards and a team 
dependent upon Elvin Hayes, neither 
candidate could possibly win the NBA 
championship. 

And so it came to pass that the Se¬ 
attle SuperSonics—crass and brassy in 
the backcourt but feeble up front—and 
the Washington Bullets—powerful and 
point-heavy at forward but fairly woeful 
nearly everywhere else—had to head 
back to the West Coast after four sep¬ 
arate trips across the land in their final se¬ 
ries. all tied up at three games apiece. In 
other words, all dressed up with no place 
to go but the steamy and savage caldron 
of a seventh and deciding game. Win the 
world championship? they must have 
been asking themselves. Might as well, 
can’t dance. 

Additional things that the two com¬ 
batants were unable to accomplish con¬ 
tinued to crop up during these games, 
never more obviously than last Sunday 
afternoon in Landover. Md. when the 
Sonics had a chance to end the longest 
season in the history of civilization but 


instead suffered a June swoon and were 
blown away by the determined Bullets. 
117-82. 

Washington buried its guests with 70 
points in the second half, but it was a 
13-4 spurt at the end of the first half 
that broke open a tight contest and 
banned the Sonic Boom for the rest of 
the day. Seattle's Dennis Johnson, who 
watched the Bullet rally from the bench, 
said. “We were flat. I came out because 
I wasn’t producing. It was a lack of adren¬ 
aline or something." 

Perhaps the deficiency was caused by 
the shock of seeing 6' 6" Washington 
Forward Bob Dandridge floating and 
stinging like a guard, which he once was. 


With Kevin Grevey sidelined by injuries 
and his other backcourtmen plainly hor¬ 
rible. Bullet Coach Dick Motta sent rook¬ 
ie Greg Ballard into the game with 4:20 
left in the second quarter and moved 
Dandridge to guard. “I don’t like guard, 
but it was an emergency," said Dan¬ 
dridge. The two men combined for 11 
points as the Bullets rushed to a 47-35 
halftime margin that was never threat¬ 
ened thereafter. 

Seattle spent the rest of Game 6 won¬ 
dering why its marvelous guard trio of 
Johnson, Fred Brown and Gus Williams, 
who had combined for 57 points a game 
in the series thus far. were being held to 
42. and how enemy reserves such as Bal- 
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This was the series: lots of elbows, no one in charge. Awaiting the fall of the ball, left to right, are Brown, Henderson, Kupchak, Hayes, Webster, Silas. 


lard (12 points and 12 rebounds), Mitch 
Kupchak (19 points) and even a couple 
of those beleaguered Bullet guards, Char¬ 
lie Johnson (known as C.J.) and Larry 
Wright, could continue roaring down the 
floor in an avalanche of fast breaks. 

Hayes and Dandridge together scored 
their customary 40 points, but it was the 
work of the Bullet bench that prolonged 
the series, not to mention the failure of 
the Sonic defenders, who kept giving 
away large pieces of territory. 

“I saw a lot of smiling and laughing 
over there.” said Seattle's Johnson 
(known as D.J.). “But we got the sev¬ 
enth game at home. He who laughs last, 
laughs best.” 


“This is what it’s all about,” said Mot- 
ta, looking ahead to The Last Waltz in 
Sonic land. “Everybody’s backs are to 
the wall. It should be a helluva moment.” 

If the preceding week had seemed ex¬ 
tra long to the Sonics. it was possibly be¬ 
cause the team—along with the fanat¬ 
ical Rainbeltians of the Pacific North¬ 
west—had believed themselves capable 
of wrapping up the series in five easy 
pieces. They planned on a pair of blow¬ 
outs back home in Seattle following their 
breakthrough to 2-1 in Landover. 

This would have been considered ap¬ 
propriate timing by the assembled media, 
which all season had been licking its 
chops in expectation of another zany 


championship match between Portland 
and Philadelphia only to be confronted 
with two rather mediocre, rather monot¬ 
onous adversaries who also seemed to be 
located in geographical pockets inacces¬ 
sible to each other except by travel on 
12 different airplanes. 

Even though five of the games were 
close and tenaciously fought, CBS-TV 
was having a difficult time moving the se¬ 
ries into ratings parity. This was not so 
surprising when one considered the pros¬ 
pect of watching Marvin Webster stand 
around waving at a bunch of guys named 
Johnson rather than, say, viewing slow- 
motion instant replays of The Partridge 
Family. The two participating commu- 
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nities had different feelings about the 
final series, of course. Bullet behavior 
seemed to take over Georgetown cock¬ 
tail party conversation just where chat¬ 
ter about the SALT negotiations left off, 
and columnist James Reston, one of 
Washington’s senior political pundits, 
called the playoffs “a sociological and 
psychological 'happening' that restores a 
sense of pride to this community.” 

A sports theorem of the day holds that 
the farther away a team is from the cold¬ 
blooded Eastern Establishment, the more 
likely it is to be worshiped. Thus the 
SuperSonics. Or the Bionic Sonics. Or 
the Ultra Sonics, as they had come to be 
known in Seattle. 

On the day the series began on the 
West Coast a man in Seattle's Virginia 
Mason Hospital woke up from cardiac ar¬ 
rest to inquire in writing (because he 
couldn't speak) what the final score was 
in Game 1. For Game 4, a gaudy total of 
39,457 outpatients—a single-game pro 
record—showed up in the Kingdome to 
make sure they would know. 

In anticipation of the event, the Bul¬ 
lets’ Hayes, who had played before Amer¬ 
ican basketball’s two largest throngs— 
the 52,693 present for UCLA-Houston 
in the Astrodome in 1968 and the 41,165 
who attended an NBA doubleheader in 
the same building in 1969—waxed philo¬ 
sophical. “The UCLA game made me 
known around the world,” said the Big 
E. “They won the NCAA but we won his¬ 
tory. This game will be for history, too." 

Unfortunately for Hayes, the grade- 
school "I before E" rule applied again, 
when Individualism overcame Elvin in 
yet another big contest. He was not 
around at the end. having fouled out af¬ 
ter making no decisive impression on the 
outcome of his team's stunning 120-116 
victory in overtime. 

What made the Bullets' series-tying 
win impressive was not merely that they 
managed it on a foreign court and with¬ 
out much help from Hayes, but that they 
were strong-willed enough and sufficient¬ 
ly gutsy to come from 15 points behind 
in the third quarter; to withstand a re¬ 
markable individual performance by the 
Sonics' emerging star, Dennis Johnson: 
to take a late lead and then survive still 
another tied-up-maiden-on-the-railroad- 
tracks rescue basket by Fred Brown at 
the end of regulation; and to get three 
quick-kill hoops in the extra period from 
Charlie Johnson that clinched the game. 

While it is true that the Sonics were 


not really “at home" in the Kingdome— 
the Seattle Coliseum, where the team had 
a 21-game winning streak, had been com¬ 
mitted to a mobile-home show long be¬ 
fore anyone realized that Coach Lenny 
Wilkens was Mandrake the Magician in 
disguise—the floor and backboards and 
rims were all trucked over from their 
more familiar arena. The carnival atmo¬ 
sphere also tended to favor the Sonics, 
as it would any team whose red-haired, 
freckle-faced young leader—D.J.—tend¬ 
ed to resemble Howdy Doody. 

Before Hayes and Webster tapped oft' 
at center court, which was situated about 
where somebody named Dan Meyer nor¬ 
mally patrols first base for something 
called the Seattle Mariners, an alleged 
baseball team, some fascinating sights 
greeted visitors to the NBA’s first domed 
playoff game. There were Sonic banners 
and Sonic buttons and Sonic “commem¬ 
orative” T shirts and Sonicsteria in full 
cry. HOONAII, ALASKA SAYS GO SONICS 
read one sign. There was the University 
of Washington band and cheerleaders 
dancing their hearts out just as if this 
was a Pac-8 festival. There were mobs 
of fans lined up ready to storm the gates 
and mobs of ushers and usherettes in 
brown suits and berets ready to repel the 
invasion. 

When they got down to the game it¬ 
self. the difference between the two teams 
was the play of the Bullet guards, who 
had been chewed up and spit out in the 
previous two contests (99-64 in points) 
by their Sonic counterparts. Through a 
good part of Game 4 that trend contin¬ 
ued as D.J., Brown and Gus Williams 
scored 43 points (to the Bullet back- 
court’s 15) in the first half, helping Se¬ 
attle to a 56-48 lead at the break. In fact, 
up to the point when Seattle led by 15 at 
85-70 with two-minutes-plus remaining 
in the third quarter and the Bullets col¬ 
lapsing the way their reputation says they 
always will, the Sonic trio had scored 55 
to their rivals’ 23. 

About this time, however, D.J., who 
was in the midst of a 33-point, seven-re- 
bound, three-block and three-assist eve¬ 
ning. went to the bench with sore ribs 
courtesy of a Bullet elbow. The visitors 
took his S'/i-minute absence as an oc¬ 
casion to get back in the game, not to 
mention the series. Dandridge scored 10 
points. C.J. and Wright combined for five 
more baskets and Kupchak contributed 
his characteristic manic hustle—once 
diving headlong across the floor as if he 


were Jacques Cousteau homing in on the 
elusive sockeye salmon. With 3:30 left 
in the game, the Bullets were up by 

103- 101. 

This was nothing but a signal for D.J. 
to return and take command of the Son¬ 
ics. Over the next few astonishing min¬ 
utes, with all hell breaking loose, he made 
no fewer than six great ... big ... plays: 
1) a banked jumper to tie the game; 2) a 
block on Dandridge; 3) a loose-ball re¬ 
trieve; 4) an offensive rebound and free 
throw to give the Sonics back the lead, 

104- 103; 5) after Dandridge’s three-point 
play, a control-lhe-dribble. pass and 
strong screen for Brown's tying missile 
from the corner (106-all); and, finally, 6) 
a game-saving second block on Dan¬ 
dridge in the lane with two seconds to 
go in regulation. 

The overtime turned out to be anti- 
climactic, as overtimes often do. The Bul¬ 
lets’ C.J. and Tom Henderson split 12 
points and the visitors swept away to a 
victory they could not have imagined a 
few minutes before, when D.J. was act¬ 
ing like a chubby version of Jerry West. 

"We could have lain down like puppy 
dogs with our stomachs in the air," said 

C. J. in the Bullet dressing room, "but 
we’re made of more than that. Every¬ 
body keeps knocking our guards, but 
their guards died tonight.” 

Or at least took ill. And the men from 

D. C. contributed to that in almost knock¬ 
ing off the Sonics’ Johnson, who nev¬ 
ertheless said the Kingdome game might 
have been his best ever—"But it don’t 
mean more than nothin' when you lose.” 

In the next few off-days, as everybody 
tried to gel their Johnsons straight, and 
while the city of Seattle was being hit by 
an amazing natural phenomenon known 
as “sun,” one simple fact seemed to 
emerge from this wildly undulating se¬ 
ries: when the Sonics’ Webster played 
well (37 points in Games 1 and 3) the 
Sonics won. and when Wes Unseld 
stopped him (six baskets total in Games 
2 and 4). the Sonics lost. 

Naturally, this brilliant concept was 
blown apart within hours, or about the 
lime it took ihe wily Unseld to apply his 
heft and erase the Eraser from Game 5, 
holding him to just 3 for 10. Back in the 
homey Coliseum on Friday night. Seat¬ 
tle won 98-94 without Webster simply 
because D.J. was steady again and had 
24 points; because Brown was back 
downtown and added a game-high 26, 
saying, "1 know every crack and cranny 
continued 
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Success 

Proves 

Taste 


'Enriched Flavor’cigarette attracting large 
numbers of high tar smokers. 


Low tar MERIT continues to gain 
momentum with hard-to-please 
smokers of higher tar cigarettes. 

The reason: 

After 12 years of research with 
tobacco, scientists were able to 
isolate certain flavor-rich 
ingredients that deliver taste way 
out of proportion to tar. 

The result: Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. Perhaps the first major 
breakthrough in cigarette smoking 
in 20 years. And now high tar 
smokers are verifying it. 

In fact. 7 5% of all MERIT smokers 

o Philip Morris Inc. 1978 


are former high tar smokers—the 
toughest taste critics of low tar 
smoking. 

Further evidence comes from 
extensive taste testing involving 
thousands of smokers. 

Taste Test Proof 
MERIT and MERIT 100s were 
tested against a number of higher 
tar brands. The results: 

Oi'erall. smokers reported they 
liked the taste of MERIT and 
MERIT 100s as much as the taste 
of the higher tar cigarettes tested. 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar! 


Only one cigarette has'Enriched 
Flavor' tobacco. And you can taste it. 



MERIT 


Kings & lOO’s 


Kings: 8 mg' 'tat',' 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug!77 
100*s:11 mg'Tar;'0.8mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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here, every niche on the hoop"; and be¬ 
cause Hayes once more disappeared in 
the moments of crisis. 

In addition, the Sonics were able to 
make their late foul shots (10 of 13 in 
the final 4:07) while the Bullets missed 
theirs (9 of 20 in the second half). Se¬ 
attle's main man in this regard was the 
lanky rookie Jack Sikma. 

In between his hiding and complaining 
to everybody about the officials. Hayes 
had been manhandling Sikma all series 
long. But in the final minutes of the fifth 
game Sikma retaliated with a vengeance 
by ripping down rebounds, drawing 
fouls, converting three significant free 
throws and effectively blanketing Hayes 
on defense (the way Papa Bear Silas had 
shown him to do). All of that came after 
the Bullets had cut another supposedly 
safe Seattle II-point lead to two points 
(92-90) with 1:59 left. 

This time Hayes played nearly 20 min¬ 
utes of the second half without scoring a 
basket. “Our patterns have different op¬ 
tions; they're not just for me," he an¬ 
nounced. "I need the ball to score." 

When Seattle’s Brown was asked 
about this, he just snickered. Silas said. 
“I can’t get into Elvin’s brain. I don’t 
know what’s wrong with him." 

But as Hayes strolled to the Bullet team 
bus. laughing and autographing copies of 
his book. They Call Me the Big E. his 
teammate Kupchak corroborated what 
both teams knew but weren’t saying. “It’s 
all up to Elvin," said Kupchak. “We can’t 
force the ball to him every time; he’s been 
around long enough to know that. But 
when Elvin wants the ball, we get it to 
him." 

The Bullets didn’t need Hayes on Sun¬ 
day, but even in a fourth quarter that 
meant nothing, he couldn’t buy a bas¬ 
ket. For the first six games of the series 
Hayes had scored 133 points but only 19 
of them in all the final quarters. To pre¬ 
vail in a battle between such evenly 
matched clubs, it seemed imperative for 
the Bullets that their only real "name” 
player and 10-year All-Star justify his sta¬ 
tus by not dissolving at the end of the sev¬ 
enth game. 

“The fourth quarter tells the story," 
Fred Brown had said of this exhausting 
drama, while somewhere between the 
coasts. "That’s where everything is de¬ 
cided. Either you come with it or you 
don’t.” 

And in Game 7 everything would final¬ 
ly be decided. end 


Father’s Day favorite... 

KNITS 
THAT FIT 
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S ome of the finest moments of history 
have been very brief and poorly at¬ 
tended. In November of 1863. Abraham 
Lincoln gave a short talk that he claimed 
the world would little note nor’long re¬ 
member. Because the crowd that day at 
Gettysburg had been numbed by a long- 
winded orator, Abe’s two-minute address 
was indeed little noted at the time, but it 
was certainly remembered and admired 
for its eloquence and brevity. Ricking 
forward 40 years, we come to the drift¬ 
ing sands of Kitty Hawk. There is Or¬ 
ville Wright throbbing along at seven 
mph 12 feet above the ground in a bi¬ 
wing contraption prophetically called 
Flyer I. Orville’s first famous flight last¬ 
ed 12 seconds and was witnessed only 
by his brother Wilbur and five onlook¬ 
ers who were not overly impressed. Like 
Abe’s Gettysburg Address, it was one of 
those second-page news items that in 
time would become front-page history. 

For dramatic brevity without parallel 
in the horse-drawn past—and for a sam- 

QOODBY 


pie of the sort of split-second heroics still 
being performed far from the madding 
crowd today—let us move on to Veter¬ 
ans Day 1977 and look upon Mud Lake, 
a baked clay expanse in the emptiness of 
western Nevada. On Mud Lake that Oc¬ 
tober day were about 250 engineers, tech¬ 
nicians. timers, military observers, avi¬ 
ation buffs and ordinary gawkers. all 
waiting for a former Lockheed test pilot, 
Darryl Greenamyer, to fly past in his Red 
Baron, a homemade, needle-nosed, snub¬ 
winged jet plane whose very looks be¬ 
speak danger. 

It was Greenamyer's ambition to fly 
faster than any man had through the thick 
mantle of air that swaddles this earth. 
Fortunately for the crowd, the interna¬ 
tional rules for low-altitude speed at¬ 
tempts require the pilot to make two pass¬ 
es from each direction through a three- 
kilometer time trap. If Greenamyer had 
crossed Mud Lake only once, anyone 


reaching into a cooler for a beer might 
have missed his act altogether. One mo¬ 
ment Greenamyer’s Red Baron was a 
speck above the rusty horizon. In the next 
instant it was a silent blur less than 60 
feel above the dry lake bed. A wink laier 
it was gone, lost to the eye a good two sec¬ 
onds before its howling noise buffeted 
the people below. 

Back in 1903 at Kitty Hawk. Orville 
Wright traveled 120 feet on his first 12- 
second flight. At Mud Lake. Darryl 
Greenamyer covered the same distance 
in less than a tenth of a second. When 
the clockings of his four passes were av¬ 
eraged out. Greenamyer had raised the 
low-altitude record for unlimited craft to 
996 mph. exceeding by 90 mph the best 
mark of anyone, military or civilian, on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. 

Measured against the absolute, Green¬ 
amyer’s record at Mud Lake is not much. 
Astronauts have tootled along in outer 
space at better than 24,000 mph. In 
the mid-1960s, while flight-testing the 


world’s fastest jet, the Lockheed SR-71, 
toward destruction limits. Greenamyer 
exceeded 2,000 mph in thin stratospheric 
air. Still, his Mud Lake record is fairly se¬ 
cure because it would take a specialized 
and costly effort to break it. The best jet 
craft today—with afterburner on for 
maximum thrust—are very inefficient 
when ramming through dense air close 
to earth. Unless drastically modified, it 
is doubtful if any of them could make 
four record-breaking passes without run¬ 
ning out of fuel. On his successful at¬ 
tempt, Greenamyer went up with a full 
load of 1.050 gallons. The total distance 
four times through the speed trap was 
less than IVj miles, and he covered that 
in less than half a minute, but counting 
takeoff and landing and circling between 
runs, he traveled more than 130 miles 
and was aloft for nearly 20 minutes. He 
landed with 50 gallons to spare. At cruise 
speed in the stratosphere, the same fuel 


load would have carried him halfway 
across the country. 

However long his Mud Lake record 
lasts. Greenamyer’s reputation is not apt 
to be diminished by its passing. Despite 
his 41 years. Greenamyer is boyish in ap¬ 
pearance and manner, and although he 
stands only 5' 6", even before his jet at¬ 
tempt he cast quite a shadow in the avi¬ 
ation world. Flying a clipped-wing 
Grumman F8F-2 Bearcat that he dras¬ 
tically lightened by removing armor 
plate, he competed in the unlimited class 
at every Reno National Air Race from 
1964 through 1971. In that span he won 
six times against about 75 different 
planes—Mustangs. Lightnings. Sea Fu¬ 
ries and God knows what all. In 1969 he 
flew his Bearcat 482 mph to set a world 
record for piston machines. As a con¬ 
sequence. he is now in the Guinness 
Book of World Records, and his beloved 
Bearcat is in the Smithsonian along with 
Lindbergh's ocean-hopping Ryan, the 
Spirit of St. Louis, and the Wrights’ Fly- 


His F-104 was a junkyard jet, but after 
he set the speed mark, the only way 
to go was up by COLES PHINIZY 


er I. Greenamyer's fame is so well en¬ 
trenched that several months after his 
feat at Mud Lake, acquaintances were 
still pumping his hand and saying. “Hey. 
I hear you broke the world speed rec¬ 
ord. Thai's great. How much faster would 
you have had to go to break the military 
record also?” 

Ask any 50- or 60-ycar-old who 
Charles Lindbergh. Amelia Earhart and 
Wiley Post were, and the very names will 
resurrect facts. It is possible to remem¬ 
ber what Lindy. Amelia and Wiley did. 
what they looked like and how they lived 
and died. Ask the same person about 
Chuck Yeager. Chances are Yeager will 
be faintly remembered as one of the guys 
who led the world pasi the sonic barrier. 
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a rocket jockey whose face and exact 
feats are now beyond recall. Behind al¬ 
most every aerial achievement today are 
many nameless, faceless people. The pi¬ 
lots are now no better remembered than 
anybody else: the planes are a maze of 
disparate systems and backup systems 
that would flabbergast an oldtime tinker- 
er. Weighed against the best of the past 
and present. Darryl Greenantyer, the 
hero of Mud Lake, is a living contradic¬ 
tion. In spirit he is a solo artist of the 
old school, a tinkercr born too late but 
blessed with the wits to handle the com¬ 
plex machines of the red-hot present. 

In fact. Greenamyer was more inter¬ 
ested in hot rods than studies as a Mon¬ 
rovia. Calif, teen-ager. "I was academ¬ 


ically terrible," he says, but after joining 
the Air Force and learning to fly in 1955, 
he settled down to earn a mechanical en¬ 
gineering degree at the University of Ar¬ 
izona. It wasn't until after his career as a 
test pilot at Lockheed—and after donat¬ 
ing his Bearcat to the Smithsonian—that 
Greenamyer married 23-ycar-old Terri 
Croft. The two of them now live in 
Greenamyer's mobile home, parked most 
of the time at Verdi. Nev.. though his lat¬ 
est endeavor is converting a surplus rail¬ 
road car into a residence. 

On the weekend he set the world jet 
record, Greenamyer's plane was troubled 
by a vacillating generator that, among 
other things, provided power to the 
stabilization augmentation system that 


Surrounded by bits and pieces of planes. Darryl 
Greenamyer has both feet on the ground, tor now 

would help keep him from flying into the 
ground. While Greenamyer was fussing 
with \he generator circuitry. a college 
professor learned in the workings of the 
human sensory system informed him that 
because of the lag between eye and brain, 
anything he saw while traveling 900 mph 
100 fefct off the ground would already be 
150 feet behind him. It was not the sort 
of grim data Greenamyer needed at the 
moment. As he recalls, “What the pro¬ 
fessor said, in effect, was that if I headed 
into the ground. I would never know I 
had.” (The day after Greenamyer's rec¬ 
ord run. a pilot named Bob Reichardt 
did fly into the ground and was killed 
while traveling only a third as fast in 
quest of a limited piston-class record.) 

Reviewing his flight at Mud Lake. 
Greenamyer says. "What were the risks? 
They scared the hell out of me. Flying 
that fast that close to the ground holds 
your attention, to say the least." If it was 
not fun, why did he do it? Although all 
of his feats had been a solid cut above 
the antics Evel Knievcl has undertaken 
for fame and fortune. Greenamyer made 
his low-level attempt hoping it would 
earn him the financial support he need¬ 
ed for a loftier quest that was probably 
less dangerous and closer to impossible. 
An American last held the jet altitude 
record in 1961. Since then Soviets have 
pushed it progressively upward, from 
103,400 to 123.500 feet. It had been 
Greenamyer's ambition for more than a 
decade to get the record back. The long¬ 
er he had to delay, the more difficult it be¬ 
came. Because early metering equipment 
was not very exact, the rules laid down 
long ago stipulate that, to be recognized, 
a new altitude record must exceed the ex¬ 
isting mark by 3%. As a result, to break 
the record, Greenamyer was going to 
have to poke the needle nose of his Red 
Baron almost three-quarters of a mile far¬ 
ther into the sky than any Russian had. 

Although he is a rare creature. Green¬ 
amyer is downright commonplace com¬ 
pared to the Red Baron, the extraordi¬ 
nary plane he assembled with his own 
hands. If King Khalid of Saudi Arabia 
continued 
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wanted a plane just like Greenamyer's, 
he could not buy one. not for all the oil 
in his country and all the gold at Fort 
Knox and all the coffee in Brazil. The 
Red Baron was truly one of a kind—and 
there never will be one like it because no¬ 
body. not even Greenamyer. is sure just 
where all the junk in it came from. Green- 
amycr is certain there were parts of at 
least a dozen other planes in it—five doz¬ 
en is probably a closer figure. 

At first sight, any aviation buff would 
have instantly identified Greenamyer's 
Red Baron as a Lockheed F-104 Star- 
fighter. a craft that since its debut nearly 
a quarter of a century ago has received 
what theatergoers would call mixed re¬ 
views. (The F-104 was glamorously de¬ 
scribed early on as “the missile with a 
man in it." After scores of fatal crashes, 
many of them of craft purchased by the 
West German air force, latter-day non¬ 
believers called it "the widowmaker.”) In 
basic configuration and gross capability, 
the Red Baron certainly was a Lockheed 
F-104. but just what sort? An F-I04-A 
or an F-I04-B? It was part A and part B. 
and a hell of a lot else. 

To be honest and give every material 
contributor his due. the Red Baron would 
be designated today as a USAF GE-pow- 
ered Greenamyer-Lockheed F-I04-A-B- 
C-D-G Starfighter Junkyard Special, and 
therein was its particular glory. Com¬ 
pared to Greenamyer's dedication, the 
Wright brothers' effort back in 1903 was 
slapdash indeed. Orville and Wilbur did 
not start building their Flyer I until 14 
months before it flew. Greenamyer be¬ 
gan collecting and putting together the 
myriad parts of his Red Baron 13 years 
ago. From year to year he roamed the 
land, from junkyard to junkyard, from 
one Air Force dump to another, from 
one Lockheed surplus-parts bin to the 
next, picking up pieces large and small. 
The cockpit side panels and some con¬ 
trol column bearings of the Red Baron 
came from the very first production F- 
104-A. which crashed in Palmdale. Calif. 
22 years ago. The tail of the Red Baron. 
minus stabilizers, came from a junkyard 
in Ontario. Calif. The stabilizers and 
some nose wheel parts were from scrap 
piles in Tucson and Homestead. Fla. The 
idler arm for the elevator controls, the 
ejection seat rails and some electrical re¬ 
lays came from an F-104 that crashed 
and burned at Edwards Air Force Base 
on the edge of the Mojave Desert. Green¬ 
amyer got his throttle quadrant from a 


Tennessee flying buff he met at the Reno 
National Air Races (the Tennessean had 
been using it as an office decoration). 

The trunnion mounts for the nose gear, 
some of the cooling-system valves and a 
few relays on the Red Baron were no 
doubt the most unusual parts on any in¬ 
terceptor plane with front-line capability. 
To get those items at Eglin Air Force Base 
in north Florida. Greenamyer had to pay 
$7,500 for a 25-ton pile of junk that in¬ 
cluded ammo cans, missile cases, several 
segments of a helicopter, a Continental 
piston engine and a refrigerator. What 
Greenamyer got out of all this was a bad¬ 
ly dented F-104 fuselage section that he 
hoped to patch up and smooth out. 

In this day when legal harpies abound 
and anybody who kisses his mother runs 
a risk of being sued for doing so. liabil¬ 
ity naturally is a concern of the govern¬ 
ment and large corporations building su¬ 
personic machinery. For example, back 
when Greenamyer was trying to soup up 
his Grumman Bearcat for a go at the pis¬ 
ton world record, he suspected that Pratt 
and Whitney, manufacturers of the en¬ 
gine. had done destruction tests on it. In¬ 
deed they had. but they were not willing 
to let Greenamyer have the data. "If you 
don’t tell me." Greenamyer said, "I will 
have to find out for myself." Injecting ni- 
tromethane into his fuel and exceeding 
prescribed manifold pressure, he found 
out what he wanted to know by blowing 
up three engines, two of them in flight. 
On the worst occasion, from an altitude 
of 10,000 feet, he made it dead-stick near¬ 
ly 40 miles back to a safe strip with 1.000 
feet to spare. 

There is no law. other than that of 
logic, to keep anyone from trying to build 
a plane like the Red Baron. The gov¬ 
ernment. however, is against the idea of 
civilians possessing such evil war ma¬ 
chines. and for that reason, whenever a 
craft is obsolete or too badly damaged 
or worn to warrant repair, the major sec¬ 
tions of it are usually cut up in such a 
way that piecing them together would 
be harder than starting from scratch. As 
a consequence, in building his Red Bar¬ 
on. Greenamyer had a harder time com¬ 
ing onto major components than the lit¬ 
tle bits and pieces. 

Eight years ago. while he was still cast¬ 
ing about for a forward and central fu¬ 
selage section on which to hang wings 
and other such necessities. Greenamyer 
got a hot tip from a Lockheed technical 
representative. An F-104 of the Puerto 


Rican Air National Guard had run off a 
strip in Savannah. After being shipped 
back to Puerto Rico, the plane was 
deemed too far gone for repair. Assured 
that he could have the fuselage. Green¬ 
amyer packed suitable work clothes and 
flew from his home, which was then in 
Sun Valley, Calif., to San Juan. When 
he arrived, the Guard commander—a 
Colonel Guillermo or Guillermini, as 
Greenamyer recalls—was partying with 
friends. “They continued to party for 
three days." Greenamyer remembers. “I 
drank so much rum, after three nights of 
two hours' sleep I was a basket case.” To 
ease Greenamyer's impatience to get at 



the rumpled F-104. the colonel promised 
to have the fuselage stripped, crated and 
shipped to California. Two days after re¬ 
turning home. Greenamyer heard from 
the colonel. "Gee. Darryl. I gave you that 
fuselage.’’ the colonel said, “but I forgot 
to tell the fire marshal, and he just burned 
it for fire practice.” As consolation the 
colonel added. "Don't worry. Darryl. 
We’ll probably crack up another one. and 
I’ll save it for you." 

If the world altitude record was to be 
broken in any kind of F-104 (an F-104- 
C once held it at 103,400 feet), Green¬ 
amyer was the man to try. Before be¬ 
coming an experimental test pilot in 
fancier stuff, he was a production test 
pilot who flew more than 100 F-I04s. 
“That kind of a job is essentially to nit- 
pick about everything.” he says. “I fired 
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the guns, checked the radar, checked 
the max speed acceleration, the air con¬ 
ditioning. the emergency gear extension, 
literally everything except the ejection 
scat." To attempt the altitude record, in 
his words. "I would travel at 38.000 feet 
at 2.6 mach (about 1.550 mph). Then I 
would rotate upward pulling three Gs 
until I got a 12-degree angle of attack 
on the wing. I would hold a 12-degree at¬ 
tack angle until I got a 60-degree climb 
angle, ami I would hold 60 degrees un¬ 
til I got back to a 12-degree angle of at¬ 
tack. Then I would hold the 12-degree 
angle and it would lead me over the 
top." Increased thrust would come from 


So four months after Darryl Green- 
amyer broke the world low-altitude speed 
record, friends were shaking his hand 
again—only this time they were offering 
condolences. He had made four test 
flights in his Red Baron in preparation 
for a try for the altitude record. On the 
last of these flights, toward dusk, he went 
up from the Mojave airport to test the 
power-boosting water-injection system. 
It worked flawlessly. Exhilarated. Green- 
amyer made one low. slow pass for pho¬ 
tographs: then with 20 minutes of fuel 
left on the downwind leg of his approach, 
he lowered the landing gear. 

The indicator lights for the right wheel 


him: the control tower reported that it 
was collapsing slightly on impact. Be¬ 
cause of the heat generated by friction, 
if an F-104 is belly landed, conflagration 
is almost a certainty. Because the wing 
tips are a scant six inches above the 
belly, total destruction is also very like¬ 
ly. With 10 minutes of fuel left. Green- 
amyer headed for the Edwards ejection 
area. 20 miles farther out in the desert. 
As he climbed to 10,000 feet, he re¬ 
membered with irony that he had test¬ 
ed every component of more than 100 
F-104s. but never an ejection seal, and 
now he would be using one he had 
made himself out of scraps. 



Flashing along in the Red Baron' at 990 plus mph. Greenamyer allows that "Hying that close to the ground at that speed certainly holds your attention " 


a fuel additive of Greenamycr’s own con¬ 
ception. and a water-injection system at 
the engine inlets that, in effect, fools 
the machinery into thinking it is flying 
in cooler, more efficient air. Twenty- 
two miles up there, losing power with 
very, very little thin air flowing over his 
control surfaces, a little too much of 
this or that at the wrong instant and the 
plane might flop over. If that were to hap¬ 
pen. it would tumble six or seven miles 
back down out of the sky before Green- 
amyer could have any chance of con¬ 
trolling it. 

This was the plan last February: if he 
failed in his attempt at the record the 
first lime. Greenamyer would tinker with 
the Red Baron and try again. After so 
many years and so much effort, his only 
real way out was up. 


and the nose wheel went on. but the one 
for the left wheel did not. Greenamyer 
changed bulbs, and he raised and low¬ 
ered the gear half a dozen times, but 
could not get a safe indication that the 
left wheel was locked down. While he 
made another 200-mph pass at 50 feet, a 
former crewman. Bob Flaherty, stood in 
the middle of the strip trying to see if 
the dime-size locking pin of the left wheel 
was in place. In the failing light. Flaher¬ 
ty could not see the pin of either wheel. 

Greenamyer flew 30 miles to Edwards 
Air Force Base. Because there was no 
time left for a chase plane to scramble 
up and try to spot the pin from directly 
below. Greenamyer bounced the Red 
Baron along the Edwards strip at 200 
mph to try to ascertain if the left wheel 
was locked. The wheel felt spongy to 


With five minutes of fuel left, he throt¬ 
tled back to 200 mph. shut down the en¬ 
gine and pulled the ejection ring. The 
seat rocketed violently out of the plane 
and broke away from his tumbling form 
just as it was programmed to do. The 
parachute streamed behind him and 
filled. As he drifted down, he saw his 
Red Baron sinking rapidly below him in 
straight and level flight as if still manned. 

Five miles in front of him. the Red 
Baron did a 180-degree turn, passed low 
to his left and out of sight behind him. 
In another minute all the bits and pieces 
of the Red Baron, all the junkyard scraps 
and surplus pans Greenamyer had care¬ 
fully assembled for 13 years, were scat¬ 
tered among the tumbleweed and Josh¬ 
ua trees of the Mojave, this time beyond 
re-collection and repair. two 
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I f a navigator were to plot the career course of Kenneth 
Howard Norton, the chart would show a seemingly aim¬ 
less path of zigzags and curves. This is because for most of 
the journey Norton wanted to be something other than a 
fighter. Yet here he is, a man with a piece of the world heavy¬ 
weight championship, and this Friday night at Caesars Pal¬ 
ace in Las Vegas, he defends his WBC title for the first 
time, facing undefeated and largely unknown Larry Holmes. 
Norton sees the fight as a screenplay. 

“There is a movie script in here somewhere.” he was say¬ 
ing at his secluded and serene training base, the unserenely 
named Massacre Canyon Inn at Gilman Hot Springs, Calif. 
“It was written a long time ago. The names of the players: 
Norton and Holmes. The supporting cast. The action, ev¬ 
ery punch, every small drama. And, at the end, the name of 
the winner. By a knockout. Or a decision. The end is pre¬ 
ordained. It is our destiny. Mine and Larry’s. 

“I have to believe now that fighting was my destiny," 
says the 32-year-old ex-Marine. “What else could you call 
it? Nothing was planned. I never intended to be a fighter. 
In the Corps I only started boxing because I was unhappy 
with the football team and I was bored with getting up for 
reveille every day. As a pro I was just using boxing as a 
means to meet the right people. I hoped they would open 
the right doors for me. Boxing wasn’t an end, it was a 
means to an end. When they pay you only $300 for a 10- 
rounder—and it is your 30th fight and you are pushing 29 
and raising a young son by yourself—well, you don’t sit 


Ken Norton began boxing as a Marine because he hated 
to get up for reveille. This week he defends his title 

by PAT PUTNAM 
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around dreaming about being a champion. Not if you are re¬ 
alistic. And hungry. What you think about is finding a good 
job and starting a new career." 

Norton had just showered after a particularly hard work¬ 
out. and now. dressed in slacks and a T shirt, he sprawled 
across the king-sized bed in his motel room. From the win¬ 
dow he could see his eggshell white Cartier-edition Lincoln 
Mark IV Continental parked under a nearby copse of dog¬ 
wood trees. At his ranch house in the exclusive La Dera 
Heights section of Los Angeles there is a buckskin-colored 
customized Sting Ray, a customized van, a white Silver 
Cloud Rolls-Royce and a 1978 Ford station wagon. And he 
has on order a $50,000 Clenet; only 300 will be made. 

Norton is a millionaire, perhaps more than once. Cer¬ 
tainly after the Holmes fight he won't be any poorer. His 
purse for this first title defense will be $2.7 million. For his 
last previous fight, the 15-round title-elimination win over 
Jimmy Young—which led to Norton's being named cham¬ 
pion by the WBC—he earned $1.5 million. He collected 
small fortunes for his starring roles in the movies Man- 
dingo and Drum. “Kenny will never need for anything," 
says Bob Biron, his manager, friend and financial overseer. 
“All his money is tied up in widows’ and orphans’ funds. 
It’s safe.” 

But Norton will not permit himself to forget the time, 
not many years ago, when he had pressing need for so sim¬ 
ple a thing as half a gallon of milk for his son Kenny Jr. 

Looking out the window at his Lincoln, Norton be¬ 
came reflective. He thought back to 
Dec. 13. 1972, the night he fought 
Charlie Reno 10 tough rounds be¬ 
fore 700 people in San Diego. He 
was paid $300. His professional rec¬ 
ord was 29-1. “Those were the des¬ 
perate years. Life was a monster," 
Norton said. “Once I even planned on robbing a liquor 
store. I mean. I was going to walk in, hit the dude in the 
mouth and rip him off. That’s how big a monster my life 
was then. But I could never rob anyone. And for that I 
can only thank God for the way I was brought up." 

Ken Norton was brought up in Jacksonville, Ill., a farm¬ 
ing community of 20,000 people near Springfield in the 
central part of the state. He was bom there on Aug. 9, 1945. 
the only child of middle-income parents: John, a small 
man, 5' 6" but feisty, an engineer in the fire department, 
and Ruth, a hospital therapist. He admits that they spoiled 
him badly. 

Norton was a gifted athlete early on. He first won public 
notice in the second grade when he won five events at a Ju- 
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nior Olympic meet. From that point he 
just became better, mostly without try¬ 
ing. “Sometimes I think it all came too 
easily for me,” he says. “When you are al¬ 
ways bigger and faster and stronger than 
everyone else, there is never anyone to 
push you. You never really find out how 
good you can become.” 

By the time he was a freshman en¬ 
tering Jacksonville High, where he be¬ 
came a hometown legend in football, bas¬ 
ketball and track, Norton had grown to 
5' 11" and 156 pounds. When he was 
graduated in 1961, he was 6' 3" and 198. 
And by that time he had a physique of 
the kind cast in bronze and pedestaled 
in an art museum. 

Al Rosenberger, who coached Norton 
in three sports at Jacksonville, says, 
“When Ken left us he was all man. His 
growth in four years was tremendous, but 
it never seemed to bother him. He grew, 
but his speed and skill, his agility and 
his talent, grew with him. His only prob¬ 
lem was that he had so much natural abil¬ 
ity he was totally unpredictable.” 

hen properly motivated, then as 
now, Norton could be spectac¬ 
ular. In one track meet he en¬ 
tered eight events on a whim. He won 
five, finished second in three. As a se¬ 
nior, he amassed 288 points in a single 
track season, a record that still stands and 
most likely will never be topped. The fol¬ 
lowing year state athletic officials passed 
a- rule—the Norton Law—limiting an 
athlete to four events in one meet. 

As a football and track star, Norton 
was sought by 86 colleges, among them 
Miami, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Illi¬ 
nois, Michigan and Missouri. But he 
turned down the big-time football pow¬ 
ers and went to Northeast Missouri State 
College, which offered the security of be¬ 
ing not very far from home. 

Candid as always, Norton admits, “All 
my life I was involved in sports and in 
chasing the ladies. I never had to study 
hard to make good grades. Everything I 
did was easy. The result was that I was a 
little spoiled brat, only 17, and an only 
child who had always been protected, al¬ 
ways got what he wanted. I chose a col¬ 
lege close to home because ... I don’t 
know if it was a lack of confidence or 
what. I just didn’t want to venture that 
far from home.” 

Still, Norton's freshman football sea¬ 


son at college was less than a success, 
mostly because he tried to play despite a 
collarbone broken during a fistfight two 
weeks before the season opened. The 
bone was broken when the man he fought 
ran into him with a car. The only other 
fight he can remember having as a young¬ 
ster took place when, at the age of 14 
and standing 5' 11", he challenged his di¬ 
minutive father. 

“Are you sure?” said John Norton. 

“Yes, sir,” said Ken. 

“Then put up your hands.” 

As Norton’s hands started to come up. 
his father hit him in the mouth. End of 
fight. 

In his second year at Northeast Mis¬ 
souri, Norton decided college was not 
for him, and one day, without a word to 
anyone, he enlisted in the Marines. 

“I was afraid of becoming a teacher 
and going home and getting stuck there,” 
he says. “I could see nothing but doing 
nothing day after day. I never had any ra¬ 
cial problems at home, because I was a 
good athlete. But there was a lot of prej¬ 
udice in the town, and for blacks there 
was no chance of advancement. The best 
thing a black could become in that town 
was a policeman.” 

Norton saw the Marine Corps as a 
challenge. He knew if he made it through, 
he’d come out a better man. Never be¬ 
fore had he been made to accept re¬ 
sponsibility, not even for himself. It was 
a choice he has never regretted. “The 
Corps taught me who I was and what 
color I was. I didn’t know I was black. 
But in the Corps everything is on a one- 
on-one basis, and I found out what color 
I was, and it made me proud to be black. 
For that, l am grateful to the Corps.” 

Trained to be a radioman, Norton was 
assigned to Camp Lejeune, and soon he 
was a left halfback on the football team. 
There was another left halfback—a white 
officer. Norton didn’t play much. Dis¬ 
couraged. he quit the squad, and at the 
urging of a friend he went out for the box¬ 
ing team. 

Until that moment he had only 
watched a few fights on television with 
his father. Now he discovered he liked 
the sport; at the same time—as an oth¬ 
erwise accomplished athlete—he was 
embarrassed by his incompetence. Not 
until everyone else had left the gym 
would he jump rope or shadowbox. He 
was too self-conscious to train in front 


of others. It was several steps down from 
his accustomed star status. 

The only real boxing coach he ever 
had. Pappy Dawson, was killed in a bus 
accident two weeks after Norton joined 
the team. After that Norton learned by 
watching others. He would show up ear¬ 
ly at tournaments and watch every bout. 
In his first year he won 10 of 11 fights, 
mostly on muscle. He became a three¬ 
time All-Marine champion and in 1967 
won the Pan-American Trials. Then he 
was told they were taking another heavy¬ 
weight to the Games. They told Norton 
his style wasn’t "international” enough. 
He never fought as an amateur again. 

When he left the Marines, Norton was 
approached by Art Rivkin, a San Diego 
Coca-Cola distributor who had refereed 
several of his service fights. Rivkin want¬ 
ed him to turn pro. He said he could put 
together a group of four businessmen 
who would pay him $100 a week plus a 
share of his purses. 

Norton had never considered fighting 
as a professional, but he feared his only 
other prospect was a return to Jackson¬ 
ville. He had been married while in the 
Marines, but that had gone sour and he 
was left alone with an infant son. A box¬ 
ing career, he decided, would give him 
the opportunity to meet a variety of peo¬ 
ple, to knock on a few doors, and it would 
give him time to discover what he really 
wanted to do with his life. Rivkin, Bi- 
ron, Lloyd Schunemann and A. B. Po- 
lansky became his backers. 

“The picture Art painted for me was 
so vivid I could just visualize all the mon¬ 
ey I’d be raking in,” Norton says. "What 
I made was zilch. What my son and I 
lived on was that $100 a week. For one 
hell of a long time.” 

Although his backers lived in San Di¬ 
ego, it was decided that Norton would 
live and train in Los Angeles. Sparring 
partners were scarce in San Diego. Ed¬ 
die Futch, who lived in L.A., became 
Norton’s trainer and, for the moment, 
his manager of record. 

In his pro debut on Nov. 14. 1967, 
Norton knocked out Grady Brazcll in five 
rounds. He won his first 16 fights, all by 
knockout. Then on July 2, 1972 Norton 
was knocked out by Jose Luis Garcia, 
whom he later destroyed in five rounds. 
That loss to Garcia—for which Norton 
blames overconfidence—was only a tem¬ 
porary setback; he won his next 13 fights, 
continued 
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eight of them inside the limit. His rec¬ 
ord was now 30-1. His bank balance was 
zero. 

At one point during the bleak years 
Norton called home. “Dad, can you send 
me some money?” he asked. “I can’t 
make it here. I want to come home.” 

“No,” said John Norton. “Ken, if you 
quit now. the next hard thing that comes 
along you’ll quit that, too. No, you stick 
with it. You’ve got to finish something. 
Finish this." 

With a rueful smile, Norton says that 
if his father had sent him the money he’d 
now be back in Jacksonville. And. most 
likely, a policeman. 

“I was desperate,” he says. "There 
was never enough of anything—money, 
food, clothing. I'd leave Kenny with some 
people while I trained, and then I’d pur¬ 
posely stay late. I knew if I didn’t come 
home they'd feed him. A lot of people 
were awfully good to Kenny and me dur¬ 
ing those years. The people must have 
known what I was doing, but they nev¬ 
er said a word. It was during those 
times that I actually considered robbing 
a liquor store. Or a supermarket. When 
a man is desperate enough, when he 
has a family to feed and no money, I 
guess he’ll consider anything." 

If Norton never considered becoming 
heavyweight champion. Bob Biron, now 
65, gave even less thought to becoming 
a fight manager. He has been a vice-pres¬ 
ident of Northrup Aircraft, of TWA, of 
General Dynamics and vice-chancellor 
of the University of California at San 
Diego. At present he is a major South¬ 
ern California real-estate developer and 
the owner of the La Jolla Village Inn in 
San Diego. “Kenny is the only fighter 
I’ve ever had. and he’s the only one I 
ever will have,” says Biron, who. as a 
law student, was on the boxing team at 
the University of Minnesota. “I’m still 
amazed that I ever got involved in box¬ 
ing at all. 

“At first I was content just to be one 
of the backers. Futch was doing a good 
job. In the beginning he handpicked the 
opponents, getting all the old trial hors¬ 
es for Kenny to bang away on. But then, 
as his career progressed, it was apparent 
Ken needed my experience as a negoti¬ 
ator. At one point in Kenny's career, all 
the money was going to the opponents, 
to the James J. Woodys and the Jack 


O'Hallorans. We needed them, and it cost 
money to bring them from the East. To 
get opponents like that, all we could get 
from the promoter was a percentage of 
what was left over. And a lot of times 
that was nothing. A lot of times we’d 
dip into our own pockets and give Ken¬ 
ny S300 or $400 as a token.” 

But on March 31, 1973, Norton final¬ 
ly got the big break. Shopping for a soft 
touch, Muhammad Ali’s people offered 
him $50,000 to fight the then ex-cham¬ 
pion for (and here they laughed) 12 
rounds. Norton told them that for $50.- 
000 he’d fight the Russian army. 

A few weeks before the fight Biron re¬ 
ceived a telephone call from Bob Arum, 
the promoter. “Hey,” Arum said, “can 
your guy last more than two rounds? If 
not. with the fight on ABC, we are go¬ 
ing to look awful silly.” 

Biron told Arum not to worry about 
it. 

Howard Cosell, who did the fight tele¬ 
cast, called it the worst mismatch in box¬ 
ing's history, a disgrace. That was before 
the fight. Later, after Norton had bro¬ 
ken Ali’s jaw on his way to an easy upset 
victory by decision, Cosell made it a 
point to apologize. 

“Kenny, you made me look silly,” he 
said. 

“That’s O.K., Howard,” Norton said. 
"You always look silly.” 

Six months later—and this time for 
$750,000 on closed-circuit TV—Norton 
fought Ali again. This time the judges 
gave Ali the victory, by a split decision. 
From those two fights, Norton was cat¬ 
apulted into a title shot in March 1974 
against George Foreman in Caracas, but 
Foreman stopped him in the second 
round. 

The only thing Norton will say about 
it is, "No excuse. That night George was 
the better fighter.” 

What Norton refuses to discuss are the 
threats made against his life before the 
fight. He spent the last week in Caracas 
surrounded by armed guards, even while 
he slept. And Foreman, for one reason 
or another, was threatening to call off 
the fight right up to the final moment. 

"Everywhere Ken went he was sur¬ 
rounded by people with machine guns," 
Biron says. “Until two hours before the 
fight we didn’t know if it was on or off. 
At that point Kenny was still in his 
hotel room. I called and he was rushed 
continued 
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to the arena. By this time he had come 
apart mentally. His eyes were glazed. I 
doubt if he knew his own name. All 
that confusion, all that uproar had dis¬ 
turbed him greatly. I never should have 
let him go on.” 

Just before the Foreman fight, Futch 
had quit and moved to Philadelphia to 
train Joe Frazier, who once had paid 
Norton $400 a week to be bis sparring 
partner. Norton’s new trainer was Bill 
Slayton, a 56-year-old former linebacker 
in the old Pacific Coast Conference who 
drove a truck by day and trained young 
fighters by night. Slayton’s major credits 
were that he had trained Jerry Quarry 
for his first four pro fights, and he had 
taken Adolph Pruitt, a good welter¬ 
weight, to three title bouts. 

Slayton is a powerful man with a gen¬ 
tle nature and a delightful low-key sense 
of humor. He was the perfect choice 
to train the sometimes moody Norton. 
If Futch developed Norton’s talents. 


Slayton honed them to a fine edge. 

“At first Kenny was afraid I was go¬ 
ing to try and change his style,” says Slay¬ 
ton. "I told him 1 wasn’t there to change 
things, just improve on them. After a few 
weeks I noticed his little idiosyncrasies 
and I adjusted to them. You know, he’s 
like a little kid sometimes. I’m an Aries, 
and I’m stubborn, but I’ll learn. He’s a 
Leo, and you know about them—they 
aren’t going any way but their own. We 
have our little spats, but nothing serious. 
He’ll pout for a couple of hours and then 
he’ll get over it. It’s important that I get 
along with him, not him with me. He’s 
the one who should be comfortable. And 
once you learn his ways, he’s a very beau¬ 
tiful guy.” 

What Slayton did for Norton mostly 
was shorten his punches, adding accu¬ 
racy while taking away none of the sting. 
Norton had been something of a free 
swinger, his powerful punches delivered 
in long loops, and when he missed, he 


missed badly. He is a pressing fighter, 
always moving forward, crouched and 
weaving, his great arms folded across 
his body in a defense favored by Ar¬ 
chie Moore. His jab flicks up and out, 
the gloves picking off punches almost 
casually. 

Norton’s best punch is a hook to the 
body, and his right uppercut, an unusual 
weapon, is devastating. But in spite of 
his knockout record—32 in 44 fights— 
he does not have that one big punch, 
like, say, a Louis or a Frazier. He pun¬ 
ishes with bursts, each blow effective but 
not a destroyer in itself. 

“That’s what I have to keep telling 
him,” Slayton says. "After he knocked 
out Duane Bobick in one round, he came 
out thinking he was a big puncher. Well, 
he isn’t. If I let him think that, he'll get 
wild again, and then, oh. Lord, we’ll have 
problems.” 

Since his loss to Foreman, Norton 
has had 11 fights, including the con- 
coplinued 



CRUEX 

Irelieves 

JOCK ITCH 


Chafing, Rash and Other 
Annoying Groin Irritations. 


Itching? Chafing? Rash? Get fast relief 
with Cruex, the leading Jock Itch product 
in America. Cruex soothes. Relieves. 

And it’s medicated to fight the causes of 
Jock Itch. Use Cruex aerosol or squeeze 
powder for easiest application, or new 
formula Cruex cream for more concen¬ 
trated medication. Get Cruex. There’s 
nothing like it for Jock Itch. 

Phermacraft Consumer Products © 1978 s Pewywij Corporation 





DODGE,NO.IKU. PRESENTS 
SPORTSMAN WAGON FOR 1978. 


ANDTHE NEWEST, MOST VERSATILE, MOST MANEUVERABLE WAGON YOU CAN BUY. 

THINK OF HAS 
AN UP-SIZE SIATION 
WAGON FROM 
AMERICAS NO.1 SELLER 
OFVANS-WAGONS. 



We've been the industry leader 
in domestic wagon* sales (or many 
years running. Here's to the 
years ahead. 

1 ALL-NEW SEATS. 

!• The bucket seats are more 

« comfortable, more 

. colorful. And now you 
can order them in 
fun-to-touch 

►pMF fabrics. Mounted 

L^^Fon curved tracks. 

new seats allow 
a higher position for 
f the shorter driver and 
more headroom for the 
taller driver. And you can order 
bench seating for up to 15 people. 

2 MORE ROOM. MORE QUIET. 

•We've made the engine cover 
smaller to make the people 
compartment bigger and increase 
the footroom. And on Custom and 
Royal models we’ve put in more 
sound insulation and made 
suspension improvements to 
make the ride quieter. 


3 EXCLUSIVE TRAVEL SEATING PACKAGE. This new factory-installed option 
• on B200 and B300 Royal Sportsman lets you easily convert from 
two three-passenger bench seats to a dinette set to a double bed. The 
wood-grained-finish tabletop stows out of the way when not in use. The 
package makes your Sportsman into a home away from home. 


4, 


23MPGHWY/ 
17MPG CITY. 


EPA estimates for DodgeSportsman 
B100 wagon, with standard 
225-cubic-inch six-cylinder engine 
and manual transmission. Pretty 
good for a wagon that does this 
much work. Your mileage may vary 
according to vehicle condition, 
equipment, and how it is driven. 
California mileage is lower. 


5 NEW OPTIONS. 

• Sky Lite sun roofs, air 
conditioning, and more. Trailer- 
towing packages for up to 7000 
pounds gross trailer weight. Six 
different kinds of radios including 
units with 40-channel CB. 


Room for more cargo and more fun. 
And its rear quarter windows 
wrap right around the corners to 
make backing up a snap. 



Put our new features together with 
Dodge dependability and value, 
and you’ll see why we keep on 
selling more wagons than anyone. 
Buy or lease one or a fleet ... at 
your Dodge Dealer's. 


6 MORE ROOMINESS. 

• Maxiwagon has eight inches 
more loadspace length this year. 



IN VANS 

AND wagons: 


known in the imluHli 


chide* 





















The shirt 
that feels 
as good 
as it looks. 


It's easy to relax, in this JCPenney sport shirt 
because the inside is cool comfortable 
cotton. But no matter how much you relax, 
this shirt won't. Because the outside is 
polyester. The source of this magic is an 
incredible fabric called Lunada. JCPenney 
sport shirts. They feel as good as they look. 
Short Sleeve $10.00. Long Sleeve $11.00. 



JCPenney 









KEN NORTON i ntmucd 


iroversial loss to Ali in their third match 
in 1976. Only three other fights, the 
first of them a knockout of Quarry in 
the fifth round, were of any significance. 
It was after the Quarry fight, his 37th 
as a professional and after he had al¬ 
ready fought twice for the title, that Nor¬ 
ton finally decided he was going to make 
boxing his career. At last, he stopped 
looking for other employment. "That’s 
when I got to thinking. ‘Hey. these 
chumps aren't any better than me.’ ” 
he says. "Then l could see that with 
just a little more work, with a little 
more effort. I could make it. I had made 
the movie Mandingo after the Foreman 
fight, and then I came back and watched 
the Quarry-Frazier fight films. 

“I really got motivated. Quarry didn't 
show me that much. I had worked with 
Frazier, and I felt I was on the same lev¬ 
el with Joe, and I was still improving. I 
had started to fight late in my life. Each 
fight had been a learning experience. I 
was still learning. That's when I started 
thinking world champion, and not to just 
use boxing as a stepping-stone to some¬ 
thing else. Now I was motivated into 
going for the title for the first time in my 
career. Quarry was just the first step in 
that direction." 

Step 2 was the one-round knockout 
of Bobick. Step 3 was the 15-round de¬ 
cision over Young. Then, a few months 
ago, when new heavyweight champion 
Leon Spinks backed out of a promised 
fight with Norton in favor of a return 
match with Ali, the WBC gave Norton 
its version of the world championship 
and told him to defend it first against 
Holmes. That's what he will be doing 
Friday night. 

“I guess it all goes back to what my fa¬ 
ther told me." says Norton. “A man 
should never give up on himself. I have 
a saying now: what the mind can con¬ 
ceive. the body can achieve. In life you 
have to keep pounding away. Everyone 
has ups and downs, but you really show 
what you are made of when you bounce 
back from defeat. You may slip and fall 
once in a while, but if you get up and 
keep walking you'll get to where you 
want to go." 

He doubles up a size 13 fist, and he 
laughs, breaking the somber mood. "And 
now." he says, "let me show you what 
destiny has in store for that bigmouthed 
Larry Holmes.” end 


\5uitr in 
the Money! 





MONEY is the monthly magazine 
from the publishers of Time and Fortune 
that talks about you. About your lifestyle. 
About your aspirations. About your 
home, car, job, vacation, insur 
ance. investments, hobbies, 
leisure time, purchases and 
luxuries. About how you can 
live better—right now — for 
less. Every month. MONEY 
offers helpful suggestions 
good life! on everything from mak 

ing your home more luxurious to selecting the very best discount 
wines...from choosing a tennis camp you can afford to taking a 
do-it-yourself safari for only $30 a day...from building your sum 
mer dreamhouse to maximizing 
your investments. Plus invest¬ 
ment ideas...techniques for 
getting ahead in your career 
... consumer tips... even 
suggestions for starting your 
own successful business. 

If you’d like to see how 
MONEY can help you live bet 
ter. call 800 621-8200 toll-free • - • Sheltering your 

right now (in Illinois, call 800-972- income fTom ,he ,RS! 

8302). We’ll send you an introductory copy of MONEY risk FREE. 
If it’s not everything we say it is. just write "cancel’’ on your bill and 
keep your first issue FREE — without obligation. If you decide to sub 

scribe, you’ll receive 11 
... Managing your more issues for only $14.95. 
finances We think you’ll value your 
subscription at 100 times 
that — because MONEY 
puts you in the money! 


CALL 800- 
621-8200 
TOLL-FREE! 
(IN ILLINOIS, 
800-972-8302) 
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TV 


RADIO 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


BETWEEN THE CLACKS, THE FACTS 



A TELEGRAPH KEY. SAYS HEALY. KEEPS THEM AWAKE 


He does five shows a day, five days a week. 
The big one, he says, falls in the 5:30 to 5:45 
p.m. slot known as “drive time,” when his 
homeward-bound audience is trapped in cars 
on the Los Angeles freeways. Listening to 
most radio shows aired at this time, motor¬ 
ists tend to be more irritated by traffic than in¬ 
terested in what is being broadcast. But 
among those who tunc in Metromedia’s 
KLAC and hear Jim Healy for the first time, 
there is an urge to wheel for the nearest off 
ramp and pay attention. 

Healy is a 54-year-old throwback to the tie- 
yanked-loosc, unbuttoned-collar days of 
radio. "Some sports people call me Dr. Heck¬ 
le and Mr. Snide.” he says. “And some call 
me a lot of other things as well. But I do the 
kind of stuff that isn’t pap." 

Healy is being modest. In addition to avoid¬ 
ing pap on his show. Healy punctuates his 
items with aclacker. Nobody has used a clack- 
er since the 1950s when the late Walter Win- 
chell would bark. "Good evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. North and South America and all the 
ships at sea ... let’s go to press!" A clacker. 
for those too young to remember, is the am¬ 
plified sound of a telegraph key sending mes¬ 
sages in Morse code. “I like the pace of it,” 
Healy says. “Those of us in radio have come 
up with things like that to keep the folks from 
falling asleep." To that end. Healy also serves 
as his own engineer, inserting other back¬ 
ground sounds, commercials, music and laugh 


tracks into each broadcast. 
But the clacker is the main 
gimmick. 

Watching Healy edit 
and announce The Jim 
Healy Show reminds one 
of that marvelous Wizard 
of Oz scene in which ac¬ 
tor Frank Morgan gen¬ 
erated all the sounds 
and magic of Oz from be¬ 
hind a curtain: "Clackety. 
clack, clack. Dateline— 
Anaheim. It’s two Zops 
for a beer at Angel home 
games, and for $0c extra 
you can get a handle to 
hold it with. Better go for 
the extra 50e. Otherwise, 
when you grab hold of the 
cup, your beer will spray all over Orange 
County. Clackety, clack, clack. UCLA has yet 
to sign a single top high school basketball 
player while USC— USC .—is doing a fantas¬ 
tic job and has already signed two. Clackety, 
clack, clack." 

Healy tries to cram 50 items—"all differ¬ 
ent and hard-hitting”—into each 15-minute 
broadcast. His efforts, however wild, have 
won him three Greater Los Angeles Press 
Club awards, four Golden Mikes from the 
Radio-TV News Association of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia and three Associated Press awards for 
the best sports segment in radio. “I’ve been 
doing this for more than 30 years in Los An¬ 
geles: 1 haven’t been sued yet and don't in¬ 
tend to be.” he says. 

It seems a wonder that he hasn’t been, be¬ 
cause Healy docs not stop at the California 
border. He takes on top sports personalities 
all around the country. UCLA Athletic Di¬ 
rector J. D. Morgan is "J. D. Boredom," and 
Michigan's Bo Schembechlcr becomes 
"Blow-Top Bo.” Even Chick Hearn, the be¬ 
loved Laker announcer, who also works for 
KLAC. does not escape. Healy constantly 
rides Hearn, calling him “Chickic-Burgcr." 

Healy may be the first sports announcer to 
criticize other sports announcers, and he has 
zingers for all of them: "Clackety. clack, clack. 
Is TV basketball commentator Al McGuire 
trying to become another Dizzy Dean? Sam¬ 
ple of McGuire’s exquisite command of the 


English language—it was a hairline foul. It 
could have went either way.’ ” Howard Co¬ 
sell also is one of Healy’s targets: "Clackety. 
clack, clack. Alibi of the century! It has tak¬ 
en How-wud Cosell five months, but he has 
finally manufactured an alibi for his terrible 
work on the 1977 World Series telecasts. You 
won’t believe how How-wud explained it to 
a San Francisco newspaperman, i purposely 
mimicked Vin Scully's cliches, and sure 
enough, the writers jumped on me for using 
sports jargon.’ Comment: no comment!" 

It is Healy's contention that the best year- 
round story in Los Angeles is the plight of 
the Rams: "USC football outdraws the Rams 
at the gave, but when it comes to conver¬ 
sation around town, the Rams beat the Tro¬ 
jans by better than 3 to I,” he says. "Con¬ 
cern about the Dodgers is always large, but 
the Angels are moving up. Slowly. I also re¬ 
port TV ratings on my show—which telecasts 
did well and which didn’t. Anyone who be¬ 
lieves that fans don't know the meaning of rat¬ 
ings. particularly in this town, is naive." 

Healy first worked as a reporter for the Hol¬ 
lywood Citizen-News, and in 1951 began 
writing copy for the late Bob Kelley, one of 
L.A.‘s most celebrated announcers. "I got my 
first chance when Kelley didn't show up one 
day," Healy says. “It was at KMPC. which 
carried the Rams and UCLA games and Pa¬ 
cific Coast League baseball. I just went on 
the air over those 50,000 watts and did the 
show. I started getting chances to do my own 
program right away. The rule in those days 
was that you couldn't knock the Rams, UCLA 
or the PCL. Now we carry the Lakers on 
KLAC. but I knock them pretty good." 

The lights on Healy’s phone seem to be con¬ 
stantly flashing with incoming lips. He was 
the first to announce the frcc-agent report on 
Catfish Hunter, and he is usually first in town 
with coaching changes and player trades. This 
winter Healy scored a coup with the story of 
Seattle Slew's syndication a week before it 
was officially announced. “1 have a lot of 
sources in front offices," he says, "and peo¬ 
ple in sports always have axes to grind. But 
for every call that comes in. about five go out 
to check on the story. Los Angeles is a fas¬ 
cinating town for an announcer to work in." 
And considering that clacker. a forgiving 
town as well. end 
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NEW BAN* 
SUPER SOLID’“ 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
GIVES YOU 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
ODOR 



AND 

WETNESS 
IN A 
STICK. 

IT DOESNT 
JUST 
PROTECT 
YOU 

AGAINST 
ODOR 
LIKE SOME 
OTHER 
STICKS. 




SPICE SCENT 


FRESH SCENT 


NEUTRAL SCENT 










Yxir family will 
love our family 






Our family has more than 60 children. And it’s still growing. Our family is the Quasar 
electronics family. A family of 60 fine products that utilize the latest developments 
in electronic, microwave and microcomputer technology to give you the ultimate 
in performance and reliability. As a result of our efforts, we can offer you a wide 
selection of fine television products in virtually every screen size. 

We’ve got a whole new line of small AC/ 
battery-powered black and white portables 
that let you take your favorite show wherever 
you go, whether it’s the boat, the beach, the 
patio or out to the ballgame. 

If you’re in the market for a table model 
color set, we've got one to meet your 
needs. We’ve got 13" diagonal and 15" 
diagonal sets that are perfect for the bed¬ 
room, kitchen or den. And a broad range of 19" 

} diagonal sets topped by a feature-filled model that even boasts an 
expanded-range three speaker sound system to make every show you 
,/atch more vivid and exciting. And all of this is in addition to a line that 
^includes a broad range of 25" diagonal consoles boasting superb pictures 
as well as exquisite cabinetry in a 
variety of styles to match the 
decor of virtually any room. Most manufacturers would have stopped 
right there. But our family is still growing. 

Back in 1976, we introduced the first two-hour home video cassette 
system, the Quasar VR1000. Then, while many other companies were 
trying to build their first, we added a second system, the Quasar VH5000, 
boasting a full four-hour recording capacity. And that’s not all. 

Soon we’ll be introducing an incredible new projection television 
system with a giant five-foot screen that fills your room with color and allows 
you to become even more involved with all your favorite shows. (And unlike 
other projection televisions you may have seen, ours has a unique lens system 
that allows you to watch with all the 
normal room lights on!) 

Quasar has even 
moved into the kitch¬ 
en. By introducing 
an amazing new mi¬ 
crowave oven that 
lets you program a 
perfect meal with 
one incredible touch! 

So Mom can get mouth¬ 
watering results without having to set 
cooking times, temperatures or power settings. 

As you can see, our family in Franklin Park, Illinois is 
growing bigger and stronger by the day. With plenty of fresh new offspring 
growing on the drawing boards daily. 

Why don’t you introduce your family to our family? It could be the beginning of a lifelong friendship. 




















Father’s Day is also Grandfather’s Day. 

12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE ■ BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK. N Y. 












LOOK FOR THE MAN 


A s play in ihe U.S. Open unfolds in 
Denver next week, do not he sur¬ 
prised if sooner or later (probably soon¬ 
er) you see the name Funseth on the lead¬ 
er board, along with the likes of Nick- 
laus, Player. Watson and Green. Rod 
Funseth has been up there before, a lead¬ 
er in major championships a remarkable 
number of times for a man who in 17 
years on the tour has won only twice 
and has never been among the top 20 
money-winners in any year. 

Take the most recent Masters—which 
in fact Funseth almost did. His name first 
appeared around noon on Friday, the sec¬ 
ond day of the tournament. He had start¬ 
ed the morning at one over par. five shots 
out of first place, but suddenly he began 
making birdies all over Augusta. He came 
home with a 66. and when all the scores 
were in he was the Masters co-leader af¬ 
ter 36 holes, tied with Lee Trevino. Fun¬ 
seth had been on top before at the Mas¬ 
ters. In 1977 he shared the 36-hole lead 
with Tom Watson. Watson, of course, 
went on to win. so speculation among 
the superstitious at Augusta on Friday 
evening was that perhaps Trevino might 
win this year, that being tied with Fun¬ 
seth was some sort of omen. No one 
thought for a moment that Funseth 
would win—nor did he. though he hung 
in till the very end. 

A part of Funseth’s problem—maybe 
the biggest part—seems to be that he 
himself never thinks he can win. The year 
before, when he and Watson were tied, 
he had startled everyone in the Augusta 
press room by flatly stating that he would 
not win, could not win. that his game 
could not hold up. “Besides,” he said, 
"they probably don't have a green jack¬ 
et to fit me.” 

Remarks like that make Sandi Fun¬ 
seth squirm: they have tortured her for 
more than a decade. Sandi is a superb¬ 
ly confident person; years ago she was 
a national water-ski champion. It has 
taken her a good many of her 13 years 
of marriage to Funseth to adjust to what 
she openly refers to as her husband’s 
negative attitude. “In my family we 
were all positive thinkers,” she says. “I 
can’t tell you how many players have 
told me how good Rod could be if 


he only stopped thinking negatively." 

Funseth’s lengthy appearance on the 
1978 Masters leader board represented 
his best effort ever toward actually win¬ 
ning a major championship. As you may 
recall, he was that third fellow, along with 
Watson and Hubert Green, battling for 
the lead all the way down the backstretch 
on Sunday only to find that Player, who 
had been three holes ahead, was sitting 
in the clubhouse with the low score. Even 
so, Funseth had his moments in the spot¬ 
light of national television, including a 
20-foot birdie attempt at the final green 
which, had the putt fallen, would have 
given him a tie. It barely missed. Player 
was the winner and Funseth could go 
back to being non-winner Rod Funseth. 

As best he can recall, Funseth first 
popped up on a U.S. Open leader board 
in 1972 when he shot 73-73—146 for 
36 holes at Pebble Beach. That was just 
two strokes behind co-leader and even¬ 
tual winner Jack Nicklaus. Two early 
continued 


EARLY ; 

NOT LATE 

Rod Funseth is always showing up on 
leader boards at important events. 
The problem is that he never stays 

by WALTER BINGHAM 
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FUNSETH continued 


birdies the next day put him in a tie for 
the lead, but disaster struck on the back 
nine. His drive on the 12th. a par 3, 
caught a branch and went out-of-bounds; 
he lost his composure and rocketed to 
an 84. So long, leader board. He finished 
the Open tied for 25th. 

Two years later, at Winged Foot, his 
Open appearance was brief but bright. 
He teed off early Thursday morning and 
birdied five of the first seven holes. No¬ 
body does that to a U.S. Open course. 
The leader board barely had time to re¬ 
act to this remarkable explosion when 
Funseth came back to earth. He finished 
the day with a 73. By midday Friday he 
had retreated into the safety of the pack, 
winding up in a tie for 30th. 

In Atlanta in 1976 Funseth also made 
a serious attempt to win the Open. “I 
started late on Thursday." he recalls. 
“The leader board was filled with guys 
at even par or one over. I birdied the 1st 
hole and up went my name. It stayed 
there the whole week. In fact when I bird¬ 
ied the 2nd hole. I was the leader." 

As late as Sunday morning Funseth 
was tied for fifth, five strokes behind the 
leader, but a last-round 75—“I bogeyed 
five of the last eight holes"—put him in 
a tie for I Ith. 10 strokes behind winner 
Jerry Pate, with whom he had been tied 
after 36 holes. 

nd. yes. at last year's Open in Tul¬ 
sa. Funseth was very much a part 
of the battle. His first-round 69 gave him 
a share of the lead and a 70 placed him 
in a tie for fourth after 36 holes. All Sat¬ 
urday afternoon he w as on the board as 
one of a cluster of players a stroke or 
two behind Green, the winner. But ev¬ 
ery time it seemed as though he might 
take the lead himself, a bogey would drop 
him back. On the front nine the last day 
he was technically in contention, but five 
bogeys in the last seven holes sent him 
reeling back to 10th place. 

So you see, Funseth knows what life 
at the top is like, but having sniffed at it 
a number of times, he is apparently more 
content several rungs down. When Wat¬ 
son was dueling Nicklaus on the back’ 
nine of last year's classic British Open. 
Watson said. “This is what it’s all about, 
isn’t it?" And Nicklaus agreed, both play¬ 
ers reveling in the struggle. Did Funseth 
feel any of that at Augusta this year w hen 
he. Player. Watson and Green were 


struggling for the Masters title? "If that’s 
fun,” he says with almost a sheepish grin. 
“I’d rather do something else." 

Obviously Funseth must be doing 
something right even to reach the lofty 
positions from which he inevitably falls. 
Driving is one thing. At 45, he is still 
one of the longer hitters on the tour. And 
he is straight, which is handy for U.S. 
Opens, with their narrow fairways and 
thick rough. He is a deadly chipper, one 
of the best. But if you ask him about put¬ 
ting. he will tell you he is one of the 
worst. “Dan Sikes claims I’m the only 
player he knows of who has improved 
with age as a putter. I used to be ter¬ 
rible. Now I’m just bad." 

There’s that old attitude again. Fun¬ 
seth says it’s not so much that he lacks 
confidence but that he is a realist and 
that when he is up against such players 
as Watson. Green and Player, the odds 
on his winning are small. Sandi Funseth 
counters w ith this story: The evening af¬ 
ter Rod had set a course-record 65 at Riv¬ 
iera in the third round of the 1973 Los 
Angeles Open, thereby taking a one- 
stroke lead, he phoned her the good news. 
She congratulated him, whereupon he in¬ 
formed her that while indeed he was one 
stroke in the lead, he was also only 17 
strokes out of last place. Whereupon she 
informed him that she planned on drink¬ 
ing champagne the following night and 
if it didn’t work out that way. he’d 
belter not come home. Funseth shot a 
cool 69 the next day to win by three, the 
second victory of his career. He has not 
won since. 

Funseth's only other success, the 1965 
Phoenix Open, gave Sandi the wrong im¬ 
pression of what life with him would be 
like. They had met several weeks before 
in the starter’s tent at Pebble Beach dur¬ 
ing the Crosby. She was recovering from 
a broken leg. which she had sustained in 
a skiing—snow, not water—accident. 
They saw each other a lot during the 
California segment of the lour, and w hen 
it moved to Arizona. Rod went with it. 
He was anxious to fly back and visit San¬ 
di but lacked the money. "Win the next 
tournament or two and you can." she 
told him. So Funseth went out. won 
Phoenix, flew back and married Sandi. 
The new Mrs. Funseth. positive thinker 
that she is, figured that’s the way it would 
be every week. 

“That was the most difficult thing I 


had to adjust to when we were first mar¬ 
ried," Sandi says, “the fact that Rod 
wouldn’t go out there and win regularly. 
It took me a while to understand that I 
have a winner as a person, a wonderful 
husband and father." 

A scrapbook of Funseth's achieve¬ 
ments in golf could be entitled “Funseth 
Leads." Along with close calls in Mas¬ 
ters and Opens, he has been on the brink 
of victory in many lesser events. He led 
Greensboro after three rounds in 1971. 
then lost to Buddy Allin in a playoff He 
once led the Hope after 54 holes—“But 
that’s a 90-hole tournament." Funseth 
naturally points out. Two years after he 
won Phoenix he led again after three 
rounds, but Julius Boros beat him. This 
year at Phoenix he led by two after 36. 
Miller Barber won. And so on. 

Sitting in his living room in Napa. Cal¬ 
if.. discussing his career, Funseth rests 
his chin in the palm of his right hand, par¬ 
tially covering his mouth, as if anything 
coming out of it might be unimportant. 
Stories he tells about himself tend to be 
self-deprecating or involve hard luck. For 
instance, in 1973 he was all but assured 
of a place on the Ryder Cup team going 
into the Western Open, the last event of¬ 
fering Ryder Cup points. To lose his spot, 
certain things had to happen: Billy Cas¬ 
per had to win. J. C. Snead had to finish 
fifth or better, Arnold Palmer ninth or 
better. Funseth was in Japan when he 
learned that all three players had done 
what they had to do and that he had 
missed the team by half a point. 

"And I’d always dreamed of represent¬ 
ing the United States in competition." 
he adds rather poignantly. 

Another Funseth story. When TV cov¬ 
erage of the 1972 Open at Pebble Beach 
went on. the announcer at the long 
par-5 14th told the audience, “No one 
gets on in two on this hole." Playing the 
hole minutes earlier, Funseth had indis¬ 
putably reached the green in two. 

Rod and Sandi Funseth live in a ranch- 
style house beside the 12th hole of the 
Silverado Country Club in Napa. They 
have two children—Lisa. 11. and Mark. 
10. a promising golfer. There is a pool 
in the backyard and a separate cabana 
where the kids and their friends can 
play without dismantling the house. Just 
down the road the Funseths have five 
acres where they keep a few horses. 
Land prices being what they are around 
continued 
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"Real’s got strong taste. 
More like a high tar.” 



The strong tasting low tar. 


I earned this smoke. If you’ve ever made a high-speed 
dune run you know what I mean. Rich strong taste is 
what you want. That's satisfaction. That’s Real. 

Yet it’s low tar. They blended it differently, I guess. 

More of the good natural stuff. You want a smoke 
that earns its way on taste? TVy a Real. 


Only 
9 mg. tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


9 mg. "tar" 0,8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 













The thrill of flying. 



There's a new way to use water. You fly over it 
on a Kawasaki Jet Ski®. 

The Jet Ski is a powerboat, slalom ski. and 
surfboard all wrapped up into one inexpensive 
boat. 

It's fun and it's safe. 

You get underway at the touch of a pushbut¬ 
ton starter. Steer it with the handlebars and by 
leaning into the boat. 

There's no propeller. A jet nozzle propels 
you. And the boat self rights and circles back if 
you spill (that’s half the fun!). 

A Jet Ski fits nicely into the back of a station 


wagon. And you can launch it just about 
anywhere. 

Find out more about the Jet Ski from your 
local boat dealer or Kawasaki Motorcycle 
dealer. 

And let the good times fly. 













FUNSETH continued 


We’re looking 
for a few 
good 

Marine Dealers. 

Something new is going on in 
marine recreation. 

It's the Kawasaki Jet Ski*. 

And there are many ways 
you can get involved. As a 
consumer. As a rental opera¬ 
tor at lakes and other tourist 
areas. And as a Kawasaki Jet 
Ski dealer. 

If your interest falls into any 
of these categories, we'd like 
to hear from you. 

Send us the coupon below. 

And look for Kawasaki Jet 
Skis during Demonstration 
Days throughout the country 
this summer, in APBA sanc¬ 
tioned races, and in airport 
displays within major airports. 



Silverado, the properly represents a 
splendid investment. 

Funseth has never had a lot of mon¬ 
ey and he is not embarrassed to admit 
he is thrifty, “if I go out to dinner and 
see the meat is S10 and the fish $5, I’ll 
take the fish.” he says. “It’s better for 
me anyway. I figure that’s $5 I can 
send my mother.” 

Gladys Funseth lives in Spokane, 
where Rod grew up. “She’s 69 and was 
voted the most improved golfer of the 
year at the club where she plays,” Fun¬ 
seth says. Rod's father, who is dead, 
was born in Sweden, where von Seth is 
a common name. "I was told it means 
royalty,” says Rod. “I’m not sure how 
our name became Funseth.” Carl Fun¬ 
seth was a salesman in a clothing store 
in Spokane. “He never made any mon¬ 
ey,” says Funseth. 

One day when Rod was about 11, his 
parents played a round of golf with Rod 
and his older brother Carl as caddies. 
The seed was planted. The two brothers 
began hitting shots in a field behind the 
house and before long they were com¬ 
peting in the junior city championships, 
several times against each other. Rod 
worked at a variety of golf jobs after 
school and on weekends—starter, green- 
keeper and eventually in pro shops. Much 
of the playing he did was on the sly. At 
one place, the Downriver Golf Course 
in Spokane, the pro drove a ’41 yellow 
Oldsmobile. “We learned to run when 
we saw yellow,” he recalls. He would also 
play just before dark, hitting the ball and 
sprinting after it. If the moon was full, 
he would continue. “I think that's how I 
learned to play so fast,” he says. The PGA 
has recently ranked its touring pros ac¬ 
cording to speed, in an effort to crack 
down on slow play. Funseth is the fast¬ 
est on the tour. 

When Funseth graduated from North 
Central High School in Spokane in 1951, 
he spent a semester at the University of 
Idaho, then returned to Washington, 
where he went to work for the Navy as 
a draftsman in the Bremerton shipyards. 
He continued to play a lot of golf, com¬ 
peting in' a variety of amateur events in 
the Pacific Northwest. He showed such 
promise that in 1956 a group of local busi¬ 
nessmen sponsored him on the tour to 
see how he would do. He played in 10 
tournaments as an amateur and in one, 
the Caliente Open in Tijuana, Mexico, 


he led with eight holes to play before he 
slipped—thus setting the pattern—to a 
tie for third, three strokes behind Mike 
Souchak. Even so, that was better than 
two promising young pros, Billy Casper 
and Gene Littlcr. 

Encouraged, Funseth turned pro and 
began working at a variety of clubs, in¬ 
cluding Thunderbird in Palm Springs 
and, briefly. Winged Foot in Mamaro- 
neck. N.Y. Although he made appear¬ 
ances on the tour—he achieved his first 
earnings, $900, in 1961 for finishing lied 
for 11th in the Carling Open Invitation¬ 
al—the security of the club pro jobs he 
held, plus a series of injuries to his rib 
cage, kept him from playing full time un¬ 
til 1965. In the 13 years since, his best 
showing was in 1973, his Los Angeles 
Open year, when he earned S89.I45, 
which placed him 29th on the money list. 
His worst was in 1977. his $25,400 put¬ 
ting him 92nd on the list. 

Partly for this reason, partly because 
of his age—“I don’t know too many of 
the young guys on the tour,” he says— 
and partly because of aches and pains. 
Funseth thinks about giving up the tour. 
At Greensboro this year, just before the 
Masters, a couple of fingers on his right 
hand were hurting so badly he consid¬ 
ered quilting right then. Altering his grip 
slightly, he was able to continue. Because 
his earnings have dropped below the top 
60, he is exempt from Monday qualify¬ 
ing this year only because his career earn¬ 
ings, $511,896 at the start of the year, 
were in the top 50 lifetime. As a matter 
of fact, they were exactly 50th. 

However, under PGA rules a player 
is allowed to use that exemption only 
once, so Funseth can not fall back on it 
again in 1979. Fortunately, his second- 
place finish at Augusta earned him $20,- 
000. and with $36,000 in winnings so far 
this year, he should make the top 60 and 
be free, if he wishes, to play at least one 
more year. 

Many veteran players need never wor¬ 
ry about such things because they can 
generally get a sponsor's exemption, the 
sponsor of a tournament being glad to 
have someone like Doug Sanders, Bruce 
Devlin or Gay Brewer in the field. But 
as Funseth himself says, “I’ve never 
been a gallery draw. Who wants a Rod 
Funseth?” 

Just possibly a lot more people than 
he thinks. eno 
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Clyde’s off the schneid 

He had not won a major league game in four seasons, but when erstwhile Ranger 
phenom David Clyde moved to Cleveland, he changed his delivery and his luck 


I f you think for a moment that baseball 
fans do not stick by the heroes—fallen 
or otherwise—whom they create, you 
should have been at Arlington Stadium 
on the night of May 16, when the Tex¬ 
as Rangers flashed the news on the score- 
board that David Clyde of the Cleve¬ 
land Indians had just pitched a win over 
the Oakland A’s. It was Clyde's first 
major league victory since May 15, 1974. 
Light applause emanated from the stands 
as pockets of fans saw the message, and 
then when players pointed to the score- 
board from the Ranger dugout. more peo¬ 
ple took notice and began clapping. Soon 
a genuine ovation built in warm salute' 
to the former Ranger lefthander who 
once was the lop draft choice in the na¬ 
tion and had been hailed as the second 
coming of Bob Feller. Never mind that 
Clyde's overall record with Texas had 
been a pitiful 7-18 and that he had 
spent every inning but seven in the past 


four seasons in the minors. This was 
their David, the kid from Houston's 
Westchester High, the good ole home¬ 
grown boy who had moseyed his way 
deep into the hearts of Texans by pro¬ 
viding the Rangers with the most splen¬ 
did night in their history. 

That well-chronicled event occurred 
on June 27, 1973. when Clyde, then an 
18-year-old only 19 days out of high 
school, started against the Minnesota 
Twins and beat them 4-3 before the 
Rangers' first sellout crowd. In five in¬ 
nings on the mound he gave up one hit— 
a two-run homer—and struck out eight, 
including three straight in a storybook 
first inning. “That night was the living 
of a dream," Clyde says. “There are no 
words to describe it. That whole year 
was a dream.” 

The next whole year was something 
else: Clyde made a rapid descent from 
cloud nine to the bench. After starting 


off 3-0, he lost his last nine decisions 
and spent the second half of the season 
idly watching his team fight for the pen¬ 
nant instead of learning the craft of pitch¬ 
ing. “It was a wasted year for me,” he 
says. “I didn’t learn a thing. Physically 
I was ready for the majors, but men¬ 
tally I wasn't. I was trying to live up to 
everyone’s expectations and pressed 
much too hard. Off the field, I messed 
up my marriage. Looking back on it. 1 
think that I was pretty close to some 
sort of breakdown. It really surprises 
me that more people haven’t cracked 
up in this game.” 

In 1975 the Rangers gave Clyde his 
first taste of the minors, which was where 
most baseball men fell he should have 
been to begin with. After an encouraging 
12-8 performance at Pittsfield, Mass.— 
to date his only winning season pro¬ 
fessionally—Clyde was shifted to Sac¬ 
ramento. where he had an abysmal 0-4 
record and 8.67 ERA before undergoing 
surgery on his left shoulder to correct 
an entrapped nerve. Last year he pitched 
in Tucson for yet another Texas farm 
club. There, throwing off a delivery 
Cleveland Manager JefTTorborg lyrically 
calls “a collection of corrections," Clyde 
endured his most depressing season, fin¬ 
ishing with a 5-7 record, an earned run 
average of 5.84 and 119 walks in 128 in¬ 
nings. He lacked each “C” of the pitch¬ 
er’s big three—concentration, confi¬ 
dence and control—and his career had 
never looked bleaker. When Texas mer¬ 
cifully traded Clyde on Feb. 28, the 
best it could gel for him and aging Des¬ 
ignated Hitter Willie Horton, who was 
really the main man in the deal, was 
Cleveland's 31-year-old Relief Pitcher 
Tom Buskey. who had a lifetime 12-15 
record, and Outfielder John Lowenstein. 
a .239 career hitter. 

Shortly after the trade, Cleveland 
Pitching Coach Harvey Haddix and 
Manager Torborg saw a film of their new 
acquisition that had been taken when 
Clyde was pitching in Tucson. “There 
was no way a man could be a successful 
pitcher the way they had David throw¬ 
ing.” says Haddix. “He was a combina¬ 
tion of everyone’s ideas. He was using a 
no-windup thing that had him jumping 
out at the hitter, striding too long and 
throwing the ball too late. We got him 
to go back to throwing naturally. Once 
he did that, there was no question in my 
mind that he would win games—if he 

continued 
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bit true 
what they say 
about Opel? 



Robert Hestenes 

I would much prefer to stick with a Buick 
dealer than with any other dealer, simply 
because I've had such good luck with them" 



Judith Wilcox 

It's great on gas It's a roomy car for being such 
a small car It's fun to drive and comfortable 



Diana Pope 

I've been very favorably impressed with the 
solidity of the car 



Gregory Kimmons 

"It s peppy, and I like it It's sporty That's what I 
wanted and that's what I got' 



All those kind words are music to our ears. But rest 
assured, all these nice people aren't just heaping praise 
on our little Opel just to brighten our day 
Nope. Opel earns its accolades. By delivering what 
it promises. Workmanship. Room for 4 adults. Good 
ride. Quick, responsive maneuverability. And 
Opel offers good mileage, too. The avail¬ 
able 5 speed manual, 
without air condition¬ 
ing, is EPA estimated 
at 42 mpg highway, 

27 city. Your mileage will 
vary depending on how 


and where you drive, the car's condition and how it's 
equipped EPA estimates are lower in California 
If you'd like to find out more about Opel, there are 
over 700 Buick/Opel dealers who would be overjoyed 
at the chance to tell you all about it. 

Or better yet, just ask a friend who 
owns one He'll no doubt lead 
you to pretty much the 
same conclusion all 
these people 
came to. 


If you're looking for a great Japanese car, 
look for a great American name. 











Two great ways to celebrate summer. 

EXTRA DRY CHAMRME 
AND 

PINKCHAMRALE- MALT LIQUOR 

Summertime is a delightful experience with Extra Dry Chompole 
and Pink Chompole Molt Liquor. They belong! Eoch brings out 
the best in summertime get-togethers. Chompole tastes like 
o light buooiy wine. Something like champagne without 
the hign price tog. Mane the most of summer- 
go Chompole! Extra Dry or Pink. The ultimate experience ! 

Snore summertime ond Chompole with someone you like. 


Ot978CM*MPAl£ INC TPENTON NJ 

THE CHAMPALE PPODUCTSCOPP NOPFOtK VA 

CKAMPAI.E AND CHAMP APE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS. 


PPOOUCT OF IROqUOIS BRANDS 
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threw strikes. The stuff was there. His 
fastball travels at between 90 and 95 mph. 
He’s got what 1 call the good old-fash¬ 
ioned Carl Erskine curveball. It breaks 
straight down.” 

The key to Clyde’s comeback was 
throwing strikes. He slowed his deliv¬ 
ery—“85% of pitching problems are 
caused by rushing the delivery,” says 
Haddix—and relaxed his wrist. "You’ve 
got to be loosey-goosey out there,” says 
Clyde. “There’s an awfully fine line be¬ 
tween trying 100% and pressing too hard. 
I finally learned that.” Sticking strictly 
to three pitches, a fastball, curve and 
palm ball, Clyde regained his high school 
smoothness. But his wildness remained. 
Then Torborg noticed an odd thing about 
the pitcher’s gait as he watched Clyde 
sauntering about one day. “When you 
see him walk," his manager says, “he’s 
up on his toes. He was pitching like that, 
too, shooting way up and trying to come 
down again. So I told him to break down 
his left leg and drive through low. Son- 
ofagun—with that he started to find the 
plate.” 

Sonofagun, when David Clyde started 
to find the plate, American League bat¬ 
ters started to find out what all the fuss 
was about five years ago. Following the 
May 16 win over Oakland, which Clyde 
calls “the best-pitched game of my life," 
he beat Baltimore 3-2 with relief help. 
Then on May 27 he went all the way to 
defeat the Orioles 6-2. That victory ran 
his record to 3-0, where it remained at 
the end of last week. His ERA was 2.31, 
despite a no-decision start last Friday 
against Milwaukee, in which he gave up 
a bundle of cheap hits and five runs. Most 
important, as a starter Clyde had allowed 
only 2 walks per 9 innings. "My goal is 
to pitch 200 innings this year,” he says. 
“If I do that, the wins will take care of 
themselves.” 

And if he does that, Clyde, at 23, will 
finally shake the image of a high school 
phenom who flashed in the pan one night 
long ago in Texas. Soft spoken, happily 
remarried and as quietly confident in his 
own ability as he was at 18, Clyde says, 
“Some people have been joking about 
me becoming the youngest player to win 
the Comeback Player of the Year award. 
No way. You’ve got to have been suc¬ 
cessful in the past to qualify, and as I un¬ 
derstand it, high school ball doesn’t 
count.” 

After this year—at last—it shouldn’t 
have to. 


THE WEEK 

(May 28-June J) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml \A/CCT With morc than onc- 
ML WHO I fourth of the season 
completed, some startling statistics indicate a 
considerable decline in offense. National Lea¬ 
guers are batting 12 points less (.252) than at 
this time last season, have connected for 90 
fewer homers—a 19.1% dropoff—and are 
scoring at a 9.3% slower pace. No team was 
less productive last week than the Astros 
(3-4), who batted .195 and had only nine ex¬ 
tra-base hits and two steals. Nonetheless, 
Houston beat San Francisco 1-0 behind the 
pitching of Mark Lemongello and a ninth-in¬ 
ning sacrifice fly by Jesus Alou. Then the As¬ 
tros nudged the Cardinals 2-1 when Jose 
Cruz hit a two-run homer in the last of the 
ninth. It did not help Houston’s puny attack 
that Cesar Cedeno, angered by his failure to 
hit in the clutch, punched the dugout roof 
and was sidelined with an injured hand. 

Also furious was Manager Roger Craig of 
San Diego (3-3), who was so upset by the Pa¬ 
dres' blundering play and skimpy hitting that 
he said, “The country club is closed.” How¬ 
ever, extra workouts ordered by Craig could 
not prevent another costly boo-boo—a balk 
by Bob Owchinko that gave the Mets a 3-2 de¬ 
cision. San Diego's Shirley-Jones pitching 
combination was singing along as it account¬ 
ed for all the Padre wins. Bob Shirley hummed 
the ball past Los Angeles for a 3-1 victory, 
and Randy Jones had two performances of 
note, beating Cincinnati 3-1 and New York 
5-4. Jones, again sporting the Orphan Annie 
hairdo he wore when he won the Cy Young 
Award in 1976, has been 4-1 with a 1.67 
ERA since the end of April. All three San 
Diego victories were locked up by Rollie Fin¬ 
gers, who leads the majors with 12 saves. 

Reliever Jamie Easterly of Atlanta (2-4) 
was credited with his first save and first win. 
After preserving a 5-3 victory over Philadel¬ 
phia, Easterly became a 4-3 winner against 
Cincinnati when Gary Matthews homered in 
the bottom of the 10th. But a crimp was put 
in the Braves’ already vapid attack when Bri¬ 
an Asselstine dislocated his left ankle. 

On Senior Citizens Night in Montreal, the 
crucial moment was a lOth-inning matchup 
between Willie McCovey, 40, of the Giants, 
and the oldest Expo. 36-year-old Reliever 
Darold Knowles. The score was tied 5-5 at 
the time, but McCovey unknotted it with a 
game-winning single. Helping San Francisco 
(4-2) move 4'/j lengths ahead of third-place 
Los Angeles was a pinch grand slam by Mike 
Ivie that decked the Dodgers 6-5. Ed Hal- 
icki’s 8-1 defeat of Houston left him with a 
1.92 ERA during his last 61 innings against 
the Astros. "I noticed that when Vida Blue 


kicks to throw, he keeps his right elbow tucked 
in,” Bob Knepper said of his fellow Giant 
pitcher. “I tried that for the first time against 
Houston and fell unbeatable.” He was. Knep¬ 
per trimmed Houston 1-0 on five hits. 

With Second Baseman Davey Lopes nurs¬ 
ing a pulled chest muscle and Rick Monday 
strained leg muscles, Los Angeles (3-3) sput¬ 
tered. But Lee Lacy, who filled in for Lopes, 
slugged home runs in 9-6 and 10-2 wins over 
the Padres. 

Hurting, too, were Johnny Bench, Joe Mor¬ 
gan, Dan Driessen and Cesar Geronimo of 
Cincinnati (4-2). Still, the Reds stayed with¬ 
in half a game of the top as George Foster 
had 10 RBls and four homers. Pinch-hit home 
runs also helped the Reds, Mike Lum’s three- 
run blast in the eighth beating the Braves 7-5 
and Bench’s two-out, last-of-the-ninth wal¬ 
lop toppling the Pirates 3-2. 

SF 31-17 CIN 32-19 LA 27-22 
HOUS 22-26 SD 22-27 ATL 18-29 

Ml r A QT Silvio Martinez, who 
I lL LHOl speaks little English, and 
George Hendrick, who speaks little, came 
through loud and clear for St. Louis (4-4). 
Martinez, 22, gave up only one hit, Steve Hen¬ 
derson’s homer in the seventh, in his first big 
league start as he beat the Mets 8-2. The only 
other National Leaguer to pitch a one-hitter 
in his debut as a starter was Juan Marichal, 
who like Martinez came from the Domini¬ 
can Republic. Hendrick broke his policy of si¬ 
lence toward the media by sitting for an in¬ 
terview after being acquired from San Diego. 
More important, he made superb plays in cen- 
terfield and hit a three-run homer. 

“We saw a scouting report on the Pirates 
that said Rich Gossage and Terry Forster were 
pitching well, and they're not even with the 
club anymore,” complained Ross Grimsley of 
the inept Montreal scouting system. Without 
any report on the Cubs, the Expos (4—2) nailed 
the division leaders in three straight games— 
4-2 as Grimsley allowed just four hits, 7-4 be¬ 
hind Steve Rogers and 9-1 when Rudy May 
pitched a five-hitler. During that sweep. Out¬ 
fielders Ellis Valentine, Andre Dawson and 
Warren Cromartie were 14 for 33 (.424) and 
had 12 RBIs. Grimsley (9-2) then beat the 
Giants 5-3. 

Chicago (3—3) labored to a pair of wins 
over Atlanta. Manny Trillo’s single in the 11 th 
settled the first game 2-1, and then a four- 
run seventh made the Cubs 8-6 victors. 

Along with hitting .458, Garry Maddox of 
Philadelphia (4-2) stole eight bases to lead 
the Phillie larcenists, who made good on 17 
of 18 attempts to steal. Dave Johnson set a 
major league record with his second pinch 
grand slam of the season. This one came in 
the ninth and defeated the Dodgers 5-1. 

Pat Zachry of the Mets (3-4) defeated 
the Cardinals 7-2 with a three-hitter. 
Then, with the aid of Skip Lockwood’s eighth 
continued 
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THE FOCAL 
BINOCULAR SALE 


7x35 ZWCF 


7 x 35 ZWCF 

Wide Angle Viewing 

Field of view: 525 feet at 1000 yards 

Angle of view: 10 degrees 

3-element eyepiece 

Fully-coated lenses 

Focal binoculars, 
together with case and 
|* ' lens caps, are sale- 

priced through July 1st 
at over 1.250 Kmart 

hchigan 48084 StOTCS 3CT0SS the U.S.A. 


“The old house seems an unpromising target for a 
major heist. More or less typical of the balconied and 
ornate structures known as Conch-style, it sits on a 
quiet and shady street in the restored Old Town 
section of Key West, Fla., a shrine to John James 
Audubon, who lived there in 1832... .There, inside 
glass showcases, are four volumes bound in brown 
pigskin... each opened to an engraving of an 
Audubon painting. That is, they were there until 
May 27, the Friday night of the Great Audubon Caper, 
a burglary that has ruffled the feathers of the art and 
ornithological worlds." 


Who wrote this? Len Deighton? Agatha Christie? John le 
Carre? No, it's from The Burglary was for the Birds by Robert 
Cantwell in Sports Illustrated, where the suspense of sports 
is not wholly confined to the playing fields. 

We are sports in print. 


BASEBALL continued 

save. Zachry (6-1) trimmed the Padres 3*2. 

Pittsburgh (2-4) lost three one-run games. 
But Jim Bibby’s four-hitter took care of Mon¬ 
treal 5-2, and John Candelaria and Kent Tc- 
kulve held off Philadelphia 2-1. 

CHI 26-20 PHIL 24-21 MONT 26-23 
NY 24-28 PITT 21-27 STL 19-33 


AI V A/rQT American Leaguers, too, 
r\ 1— VV L.O I have been less produc¬ 
tive on offense. Their batting is down nine 
points to .259, their homers are ofT by 73. or 
12.1%, their runs have dropped off 7.1 % and 
their steals have decreased 9.5%. Nonethe¬ 
less. the White Sox (7-0) hit .348 and spurt¬ 
ed to sixth place. Jorge Orta batted .500, and 
three new arrivals drove pitchers dizzy. Thad 
Bosley hitting .419, Greg Pryor .407 and Jim 
Breazeale .375. No wonder Chicago put to¬ 
gether its biggest inning in seven years, an 11 - 
run outburst, while drubbing California 17-2. 
Pitcher Francisco Barrios muffled Oakland 
4-0 and Kansas City 5-1 on a total of seven 
hits, and Pablo Torrealba beat the Angels 7-0. 

In four losses, the A’s (2-4) scored four 
runs. But they belted three homers as Matt 
Keough defeated New York 5-1 and had 11 
hits as Pete Broberg beat Milwaukee 6-2. 

Roger Morel of Texas (2-4) pitched for 
the first time since going into a catatonic 
trance on April 12. His two strong innings of 
relief wrapped up a 7-1 win over Minnesota. 

Shortly after Jim Fregosi made two errors 
at third base for Pittsburgh, he was hired as 
the non-playing manager for California 
(0-6), replacing Dave Garcia. 

Seattle was also winless as Mariner pitch¬ 
ers were battered for 38 runs in five outings. 
Kansas City (4-2) bombed Seattle 8-2. 8-3 
and 10-0. Picking up the shutout was Den¬ 
nis Leonard. The Royals pounded out 22 dou¬ 
bles and gol .455 batting from Frank White. 

Minnesota (4-3) got two wins from Roger 
Erickson, three saves from Mike Marshall and. 
a 2-0 shutout over Texas by Geoff Zahn. 
Rookie Larry Wolfe hit two homers and had 
five RBls as the Twins beat Detroit 9-2. 


OAK 28-21 KC 26-21 CAL 25-23 TEX 24-24 
MINN 21-29 CH119-28 SEA 17-36 

AI PA QT * l ^ ot many P‘ tchers can 

H L LnO I throw it right by our hit¬ 
ters like he did.” said Boston Manager Don 
Zimmer after Jim Clancy of Toronto (3-4) 
cooled off the Red Sox 6-2. Clancy, a 22-year- 
old, 6' 5" righthander, struck out eight as he 
ended Boston's winning streak at eight games. 
The Blue Jays' Jesse Jefferson gave the Rang¬ 
ers fits—and only four hits—as he won 3-1. 

Having concluded their best May (23-7) 
ever, the Red Sox (6-1) began June with two 
victories and built their lead over the second- 
place Yankees to 4'/j games. Jim Rice’s 18th 
home run—his 11 th straight tie-breaker—fin¬ 
ished off Detroit 4-3. Fred Lynn's homer in 
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the ninth made Mike Torrez (8-2) a 5-4 win¬ 
ner over the Angels. Other reasons why Bos¬ 
ton kept cruising: Dennis Eckerslcy beat To¬ 
ronto 4-0; Dwight Evans hit three homers, 
giving him II in 25 games; and 14 double- 
plays gave the Red Sox a league-leading 65. 

In his first start since July 3, 1977, Andy 
Messersmith of New York (4-4) yielded just 
one hit in five innings before Rawly East- 
wick wrapped up a 2-0 victory in Cleveland 
with four hitless innings of relief. Graig Net¬ 
tles supplied the only runs with a homer in 
the seventh. Willie Randolph's single in the 
13th knocked off Toronto 6-5. Ron Guidry 
(8-0) won twice. 5-3 over Toronto and 3-1 
in Oakland. 

Scott McGregor of Baltimore (6-2) beat 
Detroit 6-3 as Lee May hit two homers in a 
game for the 32nd time in his career, and 
stopped Seattle 2-1 as Eddie Murray and 
Doug DcCinccs connected. Billy Smith's 
grand slam defeated Seattle 10-9, and Ken 
Singleton's two-run clout gave Mike Flana¬ 
gan a 3-2 three-hit victory in New York. Jim 
Palmer held the Yankees to two infield hits, 
their scantiest output since July 3,1975. 

Cleveland (4-2) bumped Milwaukee out of 
fifth with 7-6 and 6-4 victories over the 
Brewers. In the opener of that series, the In¬ 
dians got their first extra-base hit in 40 in¬ 
nings, a double by Paul Dade. Andre Thorn¬ 
ton, returning after missing seven games 
because of back spasms, homered and had 
three RBIs in each of the victories. 

"Many pitchers don’t learn to use their 
heads until they get arm trouble and are 
forced to think," said Manager George Bam¬ 
berger of Milwaukee (2-5). Bamberger was al- 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

JIM PALMER: Both of the Baltimore right¬ 
hander's shutouts were notable: his 3-0 win 
over Cleveland was his 200th career victory; 
his 1-0 two-hitter in New York was the first 
whitewashing of the Yanks in 125 outings. 


luding to Mike Caldwell, who was 13-29 dur¬ 
ing the past three seasons after elbow surgery. 
Now thinking more and losing less. Caldwell 
(5-3) disposed of the A’s 2-1. 

Doing some thinking for newcomer Steve 
Baker, 21, was Catcher Milt May of Detroit 
(3-5). After Baker got two strikes on Oriole 
leadoff man Larry Harlow, he shook off a sign 
from May, a seasoned catcher, and then 
pumped in a third strike. Baker was not be¬ 
ing disrespectful of his elder; the shakcoff was 
a ruse—May having told Baker to shake him 
off when signaled to do so—to confuse the hit¬ 
ter. Baker fanned seven in seven innings, and 
then John Hiller came in from the bullpen to 
seal the 5-2 victory. 

BOS 36-16 NY 30-19 DET 27-22 BALT 26-25 
CLEV 23-24 MIL 23-25 TOR 10-31 
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PUT KMART INTO YOUR 
FIELD OF VIEW. 


10x50 BWCF 

$ 47.88 

Our Reg. $56.97 


■a* 







x r 1 SL 

. 10 x 50 OWCF (t* 

• Wide Angle Viewing 

• Field ol view: 367 leel at 1000 yards \ 

• Angle ol view: 7 degrees \ 

• 3-element eyepiece > 

• Fully-coated lenses 

Focal binoculars, 
together will! case and 
lens caps, are sale- 
priced tbrough July 1st 
at over 1,250 Kmart The Saving Place 

stores across the U.S.A. Copyright 1978 Kmart Cot potation Troy. Michigan 48064 


There are 3 ways to deal 
with advertising mail: 


/"TjS 1. You can just throw it 
/, Y I $ out, the good with the bad, 
' without reading It. 

£' But when you do. you could 
ci v be missing out on some 
pleasant surprises ... like 
.' A'. | fjf w-i discount coupons, money- 
kg fm, saving subscription otters. 

or valuable free gifts. And 
chances are that most ot your advertising 
comes directly from manufacturers, publishers, 
or retailers you've long trusted, who offer you 
top-brand products, many times with free-trial 
offers and money-back guarantees that you 
don't often gel in stores. 


2. Or you can mail the 
coupon at right and get taken 
off many mailing lists. 

You can stop most advertising 
mail from ever reaching your 
mailbox simply by mailing the 
coupon (check the box 
markdd "Name-Removal "). 

The Direct Mail Marketing 
Association, which represents 
1700 companies who advertise and sell by mail, 
has set up a Mail Preference Service for your 
convenience. Send in the coupon, and we'll 
promptly mail you a simple form. When it's 
completed and returned, the companies par¬ 
ticipating in this program will remove your 
name from their mailing lists. Within 90 days, 
you'll notice what will become a substantial 
reduction in the amount of advertising mail in 
your mailbox. There's no way we can stop all 
advertising mail from reaching you-but we 
will do our best. Participating companies are 
glad to extend this courtesy. 



3. Or you may decide for 
yourself which mail to read, 
which offers to accept. 

Shopping by mail is like 
being in a big department 
store with many items on 
display Some you pass by 
quickly, some look more 
interesting, so you stop to 
look and perhaps to buy - but the choice is 
always yours. You may even want to receive 
more mail about certain hobbies or interests 
of yours. The Mail Preference Service can help 
you get more mail in areas from cooking and 
gardening to books, travel, sports, and many 
others. Simply check the box marked "Add- 
On" below, and soon, you can begin taking 
even greater advantage of the extra oppor¬ 
tunities you find only in mail advertising. 



aT 1 

»i 


□ I want to receive moro mail on my lavorite 
interests or hobbies. Please send mo an 
Add-On-form. 

□ I wantto receive less advertising mail Please 
Send me a Na mo-Removal Form 


Nam. 
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MOTOR sports / Sam Moses 



Helen 's teaching helped pay for Dave's driving 


it’s been 
a hard trip 

After 10 lean years. NASCAR driver 
Dave Marcis has a shot at the title 


T here was a Broadway play not long 
ago entitled The Trip Back Down, 
which was about a NASCAR driver 
named Bobby Horvath. It wasn’t a bad 
play, but stock-car drivers are a breed 
most New York City theatergoers are far 
from understanding or appreciating. The 
play was short-lived. 

Horvath could have been a composite 
of dozens of stock-car drivers who have 
come and gone and been forgotten. He 
had been racing for eight years, and if 
success is synonymous with survival in 


that business, then Horvath was success¬ 
ful. But he wanted to quit because he 
wasn’t a winner. 

Enter Davis Marcis. Marcis (pro¬ 
nounced Markis) is a real stock-car driv¬ 
er, and he, more than any other on the 
NASCAR circuit, can be compared to 
Horvath. Horvath: age 37; Marcis: age 
37. Horvath: hometown. Mansfield, 
Ohio; Marcis: hometown. Wausau, Wis. 
Horvath: “slightly over medium height 
and strongly built"; Marcis: 5' 10“ and 
160 pounds. Horvath’s career record: 
never made specifically clear, but obvi¬ 
ously less than smashing; Marcis' career 
record: 291 races, four wins. 

Listen to Bobby Horvath: "I was gon¬ 
na be the best. That's what I thought. 
Not to race in every little dump that's 
got a track just to keep goin’. Not ever 
winnin’ enough to really get set up right. 
Just enough to keep goin’. I’ve spent my 
life at this, and I’m nowhere near the 
place I wanted to be.” 

Take some of the bitterness out of Hor¬ 
vath, and listen to Dave Marcis: "I came 
to NASCAR with the intentions of win¬ 
ning. I was eager and young and wanted 
to race hard all the time. I wasn’t aware 
of how tough it is to make it. I had no 
idea, none at all. All I could afTord was 
junk for equipment, and it wasn’t capa¬ 
ble of running up front. When the sea¬ 
son would be over I would have some¬ 
thing like a $2,000 profit. One year I even 
went $ 1,000 in the hole—after a w hole 
damn year of racing, working 14 hours a 
day at the damn shop. It's been rough. If 
I look at what I’m making now. it still 
looks small." 

The big difference between Marcis and 
Horvath is that Marcis would starve be¬ 
fore he would say. as Horvath did at one 
point in the play, that he’d “been beat 
too much." And Marcis is far from feel¬ 
ing that he is “on the trip back down.” 

After 17 years of racing. 10 of them 
in NASCAR, seven of those completely 
independent and three on a team with a 
skimpy budget, it looked as if Marcis had 
finally gotten to the gravy last season. 
He was hired to drive for Roger Penske, 
whose racing operations are consistently 
first class. It was by far the best deal Mar¬ 
cis had ever had in his life. But. unex¬ 
pectedly, Penske pulled out of NASCAR 
after Marcis had run a mere 18 of the 30 
Grand National races. “I had no idea 
what I was going to do after that." Mar¬ 
cis said. 

One day last fall. Marcis, unemployed. 


was tooling down a street in Charlotte, 
N.C. when a young driver named Ro¬ 
land Wlodyka recognized him, stopped 
him and took him to breakfast. Wlodyka 
had a potential sponsor hooked, a Cal¬ 
ifornia contractor named Rodney Oster- 
lund, but he needed an established driv¬ 
er to strengthen his pitch. Together 
Wlodyka and Marcis convinced Oster- 
lund to buy Penske’s equipment, and a 
team was born. This year Wlodyka is one 
of NASCAR’s leading rookies, and Mar¬ 
cis is having the best year of his career; al¬ 
though he has not won a race, he is third 
in the NASCAR standings with 1,738 
points after 12 of 33 races. That is only 
124 points behind leader Benny Parsons. 
Marcis has already won the first leg of 
the points championship by six points 
over Parsons, which is worth a $10,000 
bonus on top of the $73,590 in prize mon¬ 
ey Marcis has already collected. 

Marcis began racing Grand National 
cars in 1968. two years after he married 
his wife Helen. They moved their house 
trailer from Wisconsin to Avery’s Creek, 
N.C. and Marcis began chipping away 
at the big time. Helen taught school to 
help finance her husband’s racing for the 
next four years (the first Grand National 
car Marcis ever raced, a 1964 Ford, had 
been purchased for $2,000, in part with 
Helen’s paychecks) and quit shortly be¬ 
fore the first of their two children was 
bom. They spent long hours working to¬ 
gether on the car in a tiny, one-light- 
bulb shop. Helen painting the names of 
$25 and $50 sponsors on the car because 
they couldn't afford a sign painter. To¬ 
day Helen, not Dave, carries photos of a 
1957 Chevy, Marcis’ favorite stock car 
among the dozen he has owned. 

“Helen’s made a lot of sacrifices," 
says Marcis. “We’ve slept in the truck 
many, many nights when we couldn’t 
afford a motel. We’re still living in the 
same trailer house that I paid $5,900 
for when we were married, although 
we’ve had to put an addition on it for 
the kids. We have never lived high. As 
far as Helen and I going out to fancy 
places and eating out. we never, ever 
have. There was times when we weren’t 
eating too good, but Helen always made 
do, and she’s a good cook. I don’t know 
how you'd describe Helen. She don't 
care if I have $10 or $100,000. She’s sat¬ 
isfied to have the children and to have 
them healthy. She’s just happy to have 
things that way. 

“A lot of times I didn’t have money 
continued 
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The Continental Mark V has the highest resale 
value of any car in its class."**. 

Gilbert Lawrence, former Cadillac owner 


The Lincoln Versailles gives me the smooth ride 
I want It was a maior factor in my switching 

Carrie Straach. former Cadillac owner 


Man^t&dillac owners have switched 
t£^PHpln Continental, 
Continental Mark Vand Lincoln\fersailles, 

How do they like their new cars? 


The Linooln is roomier than C*vtac (SsVHte v«t \ 
the mileage rating is virtually the same * 
Edward McHenry, 
former Cadillac owner 


•FFAeslimatesloctheLincoInContinental with 6 6 litre eng 20mpg hwy 
13m p g cilv For CadillacdeViliewilh 7 0litreenq I9mpq hwy.l3mpq 
city Wmji actual mileage may vary depending how and where you drive 
car s condition and optional equipment Cal ratings lower 
■Based on recent national average NADA used car Irade-m figures 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 


to buy new parts for my car, so 1 would 
buy used stuff. I bought a lot of it from 
the Pettys, a lot of tires, sometimes even 
engine pieces. If the parts would stay to¬ 
gether I would finish good, sixth or some¬ 
thing. and try to save the prize money 
until the next time, because most of the 
time the stuff would break then. I’d go 
back home, buy more used parts, put the 
car back together and go racing the next 
week, and break that. too. I got a rep¬ 
utation of being a good relief driver be¬ 
cause I was always standing around the 
pits long before the end of the race. 

’’Along the way a lot of people have 
helped me out for nothing, which meant 
a lot. There are some people I never 
would have made it without, but 1 feel 
like I done most of the actual work my¬ 
self. I made a lot of trips from back home 
in Wisconsin to North Carolina by my¬ 
self. Three times I drove to a race in Al¬ 
abama and each time it got rained out. 
I'd drive straight through after working 
on the race car and getting it ready to 
go. I’d drive the rig back home. too. 1 


spent a lot of time on the road, but the 
only way I could survive was to keep rac¬ 
ing. and that meant traveling. I'd get gas 
at Gary. Indiana, and it would take 20 
to 25 minutes to fill the tanks on the truck, 
so I'd lay down in the seat and fall sound 
asleep. They would wake me up when it 
was full. I'd pay them and be on my way. 

“Sometimes 1 would be dead tired, like 
when I’d drive to Talladega. So what I 
would do is get the race car through tech¬ 
nical inspection. And I’d make one lap 
around the racetrack, just so I could be 
a legal entrant. I'd take that slow lap and 
then I'd go back to the motel and get a 
good night’s sleep. I never went on a race¬ 
track like Talladega or Daytona, the fast 
racetracks, tired. 1 always felt like the 
speeds you ran there it wasn’t worth the 
chance. Some of the short tracks I would 
race when 1 was sleepy, but not the su¬ 
per speedways. Never done that. You get 
going so damn fast at Talladega all you 
have to do is nod off for a half a second 
and... whew !” 

Look at Dave Marcis. He has been rac¬ 


ing 20 years, has worked too many hours, 
eaten too many hamburgers and slept in 
too many trucks. He has also risked his 
life a lot. For three of the last four years 
he has been one of the 10 best NASCAR 
drivers, and life has been better, but still 
far from easy. Now look at almost any 
other professional athlete who is one of 
the 10 best at his sport. It becomes clear 
how a play such as The Trip Back Down 
could come to be written. 

That play ends on an up note. Hor¬ 
vath changes his mind about quitting and 
rides off into the sunset at Talladega. He 
may not be a winner, but he's staying in 
the game because that is his life. 

Dave Marcis, too, lives a lot more than 
most people in the world. “If 1 lost my 
deal with Penske tomorrow.” he said ear¬ 
ly last year, unaware how prophetic the 
statement would become. “I'd do what¬ 
ever I'd have to do to race. Somehow or 
another. I’d get another race car. I guess 
my desire to make it is stronger than the 
hardships of racing. Quit? I have never 
given it any thought." emo 



Nearly a century ago, Paul Masson aged his premium wines slowly and patiently at this mountain winery. 
Nearly a century later, we still do. 


Nothing good happens fast. 

Paul MaskoI 
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WEAR Bulova Accutron® Quartz: tomorrow’s watches backed by 

r .„, IADDn .. r yesterday’s experience... over a century of it. They never 
1 OMUKKUW need winding, they’re programmed to keep time to within 

ON YOUR WRIST a minute a year, and they’re virtually maintenance-free. 
TAFiAV The accuracy of quartz, the dependability of Bulova... 

A UUAl. yours in this remarkable watch for as little as $110. From 

left: *92931 for women, $225. *92840 for men, $225. *92819 extra slim for men, $200. 
#92928 for women, $195. Suggested retail. © UBulova Watch Co., Inc. 



BULOm 

ACCUTRON QUARTZ 

A NAME YOU KNOW ON AWATC11 YOU CAN TRUST 








16 of the reasons why 
Ford Pinto Wagons are 



Larger standard 
engine (2 3 litre. 
4-cytinder casi 
iron) th8n Datsun 
F-10 Sportswagon 
Toyota Corolla 
and Corona 


7. 

Roomy cargo 
area (cargo 
idex 
feel I 


Pinto Squire Wagon 


6 . 

Woodgrain 


the best sellers in their class. 


Pinto Wagons have 2.3 litre over¬ 
head cam engines, for example, 
that have power to climb hills, pass, 
and enter highways 
Pinto has room for four, and a va¬ 
riety of interiors, options and colors. 

Pinto also has the kind of econ¬ 
omy you may be looking for in a 
little car, and the kind of cargo 
room you may be looking for in a 
little wagon. 



Luxury vinyl seats are standard on Pinto Squire 



•Based on Ford's Service Labor Time Standards 
Manual, a $14 SO labor rate, and suggested retail 
parts prices in effect 8/31 /77 


PINTO 

FORD DIVISION 


"2 "2 m P |{ ~y -> mpK 

JJ highway Zt.J city 


Based on LPA estimates: wnti 2 3 uire 
engine manual transmission Your actual 
mileage will vary depending on you' vehicle s 
condition optional eauipment and how and 
where vou drive California ratings differ 















HORSE RACING / William Leggett 


L az Barrera leans forward in his chair 
in the office of his barn at Belmont 
Park and examines his shiny black shoes. 
For the first time since late December 
he seems to be in a slate closely resem¬ 
bling repose. "Affirmed and Alydar arc 
going at each other for the ninth time.'* 
he says. "Nine times! Muhammad Ali and 
Joe Frazier only went three times. If 
somebody beat somebody six times out 
of eight, wouldn't you think the other 
somebody would feel that was enough? 
Not Alydar. Here he comes again, and 
they are going to fight it out down the 
stretch. On Belmont day my ulcer will 
bother me again and the blood pressure 
will go up. and when I get up early in 
the morning and look in the mirror I'll 
sav. Lazaro. you arc having a big year. 
You should be proud. Laz. why aren't 
you smiling?’ ** 

At 54. La/aro Sosa Barrera is having 
the most spectacular year any American 
horse trainer has ever experienced. He 
has Affirmed going for the Triple Crow n, 
and through May 28 his horses had won 
$2,013,947. $1 million more than the 
earnings of horses trained by his closest 
competitor. Charlie Whittingham. Bar¬ 
rera's hand is so hot these days that he 
could send a horse through a car wash 
without it getting wet. 

Looking down the shed rows of Bar¬ 
rera's barns at Belmont in New York and 
Holly wood Park in California, one sees 
nearly 50 horses, all treated as delicately 
as orchids: when Barrera goes after a 
stakes race he points each horse as care¬ 
fully as a good archer aims an arrow. Al¬ 
ready this year Barrera has accounted for 
21 stakes w ins, which would be a remark¬ 
able accomplishment for even the best 
of trainers over several seasons. But the 
greatest accomplishment may well lie 
ahead. On Saturday. Barrera will tight¬ 
en the girth on Affirmed and hoist Steve 
Cauthen into the saddle for the S150.000- 
added. I VS-mile Belmont Stakes, the last 
and most difficult leg of L.S. racing’s Tri¬ 
ple Crown. Nine men have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to have trained Triple 
Crown winners, exhibiting the patience 
and skill that keep a racehorse on edge 
for five weeks while moving from 
Churchill Downs to Pimlico to Belmont. 


Why isn’t this man smiling? 



Trainer Laz Barrera has a pair of aces in Affirmed and Steve Cauthen, but the 
pressure of completing a Triple Crown sweep in the Belmont is getting to his ulcer 


Now Barrera, w ho won two of the three 
legs w ith Bold Forbes in 1976. has his sec¬ 
ond chance. 

At Belmont time some people erro¬ 
neously assume that this race is the eas¬ 
iest of the three. It isn’t. Since Citation 
in 1948. eight horses have won both the 
Derby and Preakness, but only Secretar¬ 
iat and Seattle Slew proved good enough 
to triumph in the Belmont as well. "Right 
now." Barrera says, "people are saying 
the Belmont w ill have only four starters: 
Affirmed. Alydar. Darby Creek Road and 
Noon Time Spender. That could be right, 
but people have very short memories. Go 
back one year to Seattle Lou [sic]. Ev¬ 
erybody says nobody will run against 
him. But seven horses fell out of the trees 
and ran against him. Third-place money 
in the Belmont is bigger than for the Der¬ 
by and Preakness. I ll believe there will 
be four starters when the starters are 
named. But if there arc only four, you 
have a jockey's race more than a horse 
race. 

"Pace makes the race, and I can't see 


any body in front but Affirmed. Stevie can 
do whatever he pleases in front—go as 
slow or fast as he wants. I don’t know 
what Alydar will do. Maybe he's going 
todingdong it with Affirmed and go head 
to head from the gate. But that isn't his 
style. Maybe when you lose six out of 
eight you change your style. One tiling I 
do know—at some point Affirmed and 
Alydar are going to be head to head. 
Heck, aren’t they always?" 

Before April 1976. when Bold Forbes 
look the Wood Memorial. Barrera had 
won many stakes races but never one of 
$lfi0.000-added. Now though he has won 
15 hundred-granders from coast to coast. 
"Whenever there is a $ 100.000 race." 
he says. "I want to get a shot at it." 
Barrera has shot and scored in Califor¬ 
nia. Illinois. Kentucky. Louisiana. Mary¬ 
land. New York and New Jersey, and 
during the last 30 months his horses have 
won $7.25 million. 

Barrera is clever, suave and in many 
ways the Casey Stengel of the racetracks, 
with a seemingly endless supply of sto- 
coniinucd 
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HORSE RACING continued 


ries and backstretch philosophy. He was 
born in the Marianao section of Cuba 
near Oriental Park, a track built on prop¬ 
erty once owned by his grandfather. As 
one of 12 children Laz worked hard to 
put food on his family’s table by walking 
hots on the backstretch seven days a week 
for $3. keeping only 50c for himself and 
turning the rest over to his mother. “I re¬ 
member the first time I went to a track." 
he says. "I was maybe four or five. It 
was the Cuban Christmas, and it w'as cel¬ 
ebrated at Oriental Park. The children 
were given gifts and a man gave me a 
new baseball. I never had a new ball be¬ 
fore and I just rubbed it and looked at it 
like it was something made of magic. Ev¬ 
eryone else watched the races, and 1 
played with the ball." 

At 16 he took out a trainer’s license 
in Cuba and also made race selections 
in the newspaper El Mundo. At 20 he 
put S50 down to buy a horse named Don- 
nagal. “A hurricane hit Cuba,” he says, 
"and the track was destroyed and had to 
be rebuilt. Donnagal got all cut up by fly¬ 
ing glass and could never run. so I set off 
for Mexico City.” 

Although there was racing only three 
days a week in Mexico. Barrera had 
enough winners one year to rank second 
in North America to Willie Molter, the 
trainer of Round Table. “Training in 
Mexico was tough.” says Barrera. "If you 
didn’t do good for an owner right away 
you hear the sound of the vans backing 
up to take the horses away. At one time 
1 had 70 horses to train and had the best 
owner in Mexico to work for. He loved 
me. He would call in the morning and 
say, ‘Laz. please don’t eat breakfast be¬ 
fore I get there. I want the joy of eating 
breakfast with you. I’ll cook for the 
grooms and all the help.’ He would say 
that I was working too hard and we 
should fly to Acapulco to rest. I would 
tell him the only reason I was tired was 
because he kept me up all night. We 
would go to Acapulco and get in great 
games of dominoes and we’d win because 
1 could really play dominoes. One night 
a man pointed a finger at him and said, 
‘The only reason you win is because that 
Cuban guy is with you.’ My owner just 
laughed and said. ‘Go yourself to Ha¬ 
vana and get a man who looks like him. 
But you will have to go many times to Ha¬ 
vana and you will never bring a man back 
that can play dominoes like him.’ ’’ 

Barrera knows that a trainer is truly 
his own man only when he can keep an 


owner at arm’s length. “That is hard.” 
he says. “I had another owner in Mex¬ 
ico City and he thought he knew every¬ 
thing. The first five horses I ran for him 
won. but the sixth was beaten a nose on 
the wire, and this crazy man runs down 
from the stands and wants to beat up 
the jockey. I told him I wouldn't train 
for him anymore and went to the stew¬ 
ards and told them so, too. They said. 
‘He has you under contract and if you 
do not train for him you can not train 
here.’ I said, “The hell with this,’ and went 
to Cleveland. Ohio and became a jock's 
agent for Jorge Nunez, and we did good 
together. In Cleveland I got the chance 
to sec major league baseball games and 
my favorite team was the Yankees. When 
they would come to town I'd go into the 
centerfield bleachers for 35 cents. I'd sit 
behind Joe DiMaggio. and one night 
when he hit three home runs I caught 
one of the balls." 

L ater Barrera returned to Mexico City 
and resumed his training career. 
“Racing is such a strange sport.” he says. 
“In 1951 1 flew out of Mexico City with 
$27,000 in $100 bills in sacks. I was go¬ 
ing to the United States to buy a horse 
named Crafty Admiral for an owner who 
wanted the horse returned to Mexico. 
Crafty Admiral was for sale for $25,000 
and had been a good 2-year-old in the 
U.S. We got to Miami and it looked like 
the sale was all set. but the veterinarian 
wouldn’t okay it because he didn't think 
the horse was sound. I didn’t know what 
to do but I didn't want the plane to go 
back empty, so I filled it up with hay 
and straw and we flew back with no 
Crafty Admiral. Later he was sold for 
less than $25,000 and went on to be an ex¬ 
cellent horse. If he raced in Mexico he 
probably never would have been heard 
of and he might have broken down. 

"You see. if Crafty Admiral had gone 
back to Mexico City with me 1 would 
not have Affirmed today. There proba¬ 
bly wouldn’t be any Affirmed today, be¬ 
cause Crafty Admiral became the sire of 
Won’t Tell You, Affirmed's mother." 

Eventually five of Barrera’s brothers 
' became trainers in this country, and to¬ 
day two of his sons. 24-year-old Albert 
and 18-year-old Larry, are working at it. 
Says Albert: "My father probably hasn’t 
had a real vacation in 20 years. Nearly 
90% of his so-called free time is spent 
around his horses. When my father start¬ 
ed training in this country in 1959 he 


spoke virtually no English and had only 
one horse, which was claimed from him. 
Hal King and Bill Winfrey, two good 
horsemen, lent him horses to train, and 
he did real good. My father had no 
schooling to speak of. but he wanted his 
children to have an education. When I 
got accepted at the University of Miami 
he took the letter and held it in his hands 
and they trembled. I had never seen him 
so proud. But I wanted to go on the race¬ 
track myself, and after I spent three years 
in college he accepted that. When I won 
my first race, on New Year's Eve in 
1974, I called him in California from 
Keystone in Pennsylvania. ‘Albert.’ he 
said, ‘don’t let one winner make your 
head big.’ ” 

The vicissitudes of racing have kept 
Laz's own ego in check. Consider: Af¬ 
firmed lost an extraordinary amount of 
training time in California this winter be¬ 
cause of bad weather. “1 could only see 
rain," Barrera says. "I thought it would 
never clear. Affirmed kept missing day 
after day, and when we finally could get 
him out on the track we would have to 
lake towels and dry him off so he 
wouldn’t catch cold. It rained and rained 
and rained, and I talked to the skies but 
nobody was home. First I was afraid that 
Affirmed would get sick, then I w as afraid 
1 would get very sick. 1 had enough wa¬ 
ter on me to be dead for the rest of my 
life." 

A few days before the Hollywood Der¬ 
by, Affirmed's final prep race for the Tri¬ 
ple Crown, the horse got loose on the 
backstretch at Hollywood Park. "I went 
crazy." Barrera says. "Affirmed is run¬ 
ning near a ditch, and there are cars all 
around that he could run into. I started 
running after him. 1 kept running, then 
all of a sudden an idea goes through my 
head. ‘You must be crazy,' my head says, 
‘because no 54-ycar-old man can outrun 
Affirmed. If you catch Affirmed, you 
won't be catching no Affirmed, you’ll be 
catching a donkey.' But he finally stopped 
and we got him." 

Every horse that comes under Laz Bar¬ 
rera's shed row gets the Barrera Look, 
an examination for an hour during which 
the trainer just studies the animal and 
says nothing. He notices how it moves 
and stands and looks out at the world. If 
he sees anything that he thinks is wrong 
with a horse he writes in a book, simply, 
"Horse So-and-So is not Happy." He has 
not written anything in that book about 
Affirmed in two years. emo 
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400and 35 add up 

to a longer day 


If you want to get more 
out of your 35mm camera, put 
Kodacolor 400 film into it. 
Kodacolor 400 film is so fast and 
versatile, you can stop an Indy 
car on a dime, shoot in museums, 
theaters and arenas, and capture 
the first hint of sunrise through to 
the last hint of sunset. All in clear, 
sharp, beautiful color prints. 

So if you want to get it right 
in existing light, just add 400 to 
35. Because the film that’s inside 
the camera is just as important as 
the camera that's outside the film. 


1 /60 f/2.8. Then keep taking them. All without a flash 

Kodacolor400 film. 

You’ve got what it takes. 


Kodacolor 400 film is so fast, you can take low-light, 
high-light and stop-action pictures, without a flash. More 
natural-looking pictures, because you’re using existing 
light instead of altering the light. 


1 /125 @ f 3.5. Take pictures until the lights go on. 
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S ince walrus hunting by kayak has se¬ 
vere limitations as a spectator sport, 
the next best thing for admirers of the 
craft is to catch Eric Evans’ act in a na¬ 
tional slalom championship on a torrent 
of white water. Evans, 28, won his eighth 
straight U.S. title the other day, his ninth 
in 10 tries. As one observer said, “You 
won't see Eric’s record broken in a hun¬ 
dred years.” 

No other kayaker has put together 
even two championships back to back in 
a sport that is not only difficult but 
extremely dangerous: two experts have 
lost their lives in recent months, one on 
Idaho's Payette River, the other on West 
Virginia’s Gauley. 

The Nantahala in North Carolina, 
where Evans paddled to title No. 9, is 
a gentler stream, but its 800-meter cham¬ 
pionship slalom course was one of fiend¬ 
ish difficulty. The last 15 gates were 
bunched in 400 feet of continuous rap¬ 
ids. Four gates had to be negotiated up¬ 
stream against the current, and four stern 
first—none of the gate-poles to be 
touched, of course, without a levying 
of penalties. As is usual on a slalom 
course, the poles were 40 inches apart. 
Kayak paddles are some 6J4' long and, 
at only 20 pounds, the kayaks them¬ 
selves are less than stable even in still 
water. The winner on the Nantahala 
would need both power and control. 
“Exquisite control,” said one of more 
than 70 competitors, resignedly referring 
to Eric Evans. 

Each contestant had two runs down 
the course, the better of his two times to 
count. As Evans’ first turn drew near, he 
stood alone studying the river, jaw set 
and eyes narrowed, the image of a man 
facing a worthy foe. (Evans’ favorite 
book, he tells friends, is Or I’ll Dress 
You in Mourning, the biography of the 
bullfighter El Cordobas.) Finally he said, 
“It’s time.” 

Starts were staggered, a minute or two 
apart, and Evans was 70th off the mark. 
Earlier he had said, “A great paddler 
plans two or three gates ahead,” and af¬ 
ter Gate 18 he angled left, through Gate 
19, shot across and downstream through 
Gate 20 and whipped his tiny boat 
around, to back through 21. 30 feet be¬ 
low. None of the others went through 
that stretch as smoothly and quickly. Ev¬ 
ans’ time was 297.6 seconds, 1.7 seconds 
ahead of the runner-up, but he com¬ 
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plained, “It was a bad run. I should have 
been down in the 270s.” 

With the second run well under way, 
spectators were amazed to see Evans 
along the course, far down the shore, 
“checking the height of the poles,” as he 
explained. Suddenly he was gone, to 
come storming down the river minutes 
later for his own second run, more com¬ 
manding, if possible, than before. But 
then came Gate 26. This hung at the edge 
of a three-foot falls, and Evans had said 
of it, “Most people will freeze there. 
You’ve gotta be decisive, and go!" Ev¬ 
ans went too far. The route he chose car¬ 
ried him well past 27, and for 10 sec¬ 
onds he had to battle back frantically. 
Nevertheless, he finished with a time of 
286.5, the day’s best by two seconds. 
Though he did seem pleased, he said, “If 
I’d gone through 26 correctly, I would 
have been ecstatic with my time." 

“Wasn’t there an element beyond your 
control?” he was asked. 

“Hell no," he said. “I was asleep.” 

Mental lapses do make for bad sla¬ 
lom runs on turbulent streams, and no 
wonder Eric Evans is hard on himself. 
But that hard? “Well,” he says, “my fa¬ 
ther is just like George Allen. He was al¬ 
ways saying, ‘What are your goals? 
Where are you weak? What can you do 
to improve?’ ” 

In Evans’ first slalom race, in 1964, he 
tipped over, and since he had yet to learn 
the Eskimo roll, he kept jerking his head 
to the surface, gasping fitfully for air as 
he dogpaddled toward shore to right him¬ 
self against the rocks. He could easily 
have slipped out of the kayak, but that 
would have meant disqualification. He 
recalls, “All I could think of was finish¬ 
ing.” He did—last. 

His father. Jay, a former Olympic 
coach in the sport, won the 1967 Mas¬ 
ters. for kayak competitors over 40. At 
the time he was assistant director of ad¬ 
missions at Dartmouth. It was there, in 
the college swimming pool, that the el¬ 
der Evans originated indoor slalom com¬ 
petition in this country. He hung gates 
from the ceiling, and in races required 
paddlers to do intricate maneuvers, and 
to tip over and right themselves. Eric 
practiced obsessively. In 1966 he finished 
10th in a slalom on Vermont’s West Riv¬ 
er. But his father came in eighth, and 
Eric recalls, “Was I upset! I thought I 
was better than he was.” 


The hammer 
nails the 
Nantahala 


Eric (Hammer) Evans was a legend in 
kayaking several slalom titles ago. Now 
he has won his ninth championship 


Even so, Eric set his sights on the 
world championships, to be held the fol¬ 
lowing June in Czechoslovakia. But his 
mid-junior-year grades at the Hotchkiss 
School in Connecticut showed him tied 
for 101st, last in his class with, as he re¬ 
calls, one Edsel Ford II of Detroit. “No 
worlds," his father said. By next term he 
was in the upper third of his class. He 
continued 



Strait is the gate, but Evans roars through. 
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For the sports-minded 
family, the one sport 
for everyone: bicycling 

The Jack Nicklaus family is a sports-minded family. Their group 
activities span a variety of sports, everything from basketball to 
table tennis. But there's one sport that every member of the family 
enjoys—bicycling, it's great fun and great exercise. 


Discover a great sport for your family with bicycles by Murray, 
Murray makes bicycles for all ages and every member of the family. 



THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 


made the U.S. team and finished 25th in 
a field of 50. 

Students at Hotchkiss were required 
to take a sport each semester, “a real 
sport," as they told Evans when he sug¬ 
gested kayaking. So he ran cross-coun¬ 
try and played hockey and lacrosse. At 
graduation he was voted the best athlete 
in his class, and instantly forsook every¬ 
thing that did not relate to paddling. 
When he lost the 1968 nationals by ‘/ioths 
of a second, he wore his hands raw prac¬ 
ticing all winter, and won the following 
year. In 1968 he entered Dartmouth and 
began skiing cross-country to stay in 
shape. But in 1970 he lost again, by one 
second, because, he says. “I choked." 

As a skier, he used his arms so much 
his friends began calling him Hammer. 
The nickname stuck. Later, because of 
his paddling style, he acquired another. 
The Mean One. “I am mean on the 
course,” he says, "subtle as a crowbar.” 
and he loves the image. 

Evans has found that each of his na¬ 
tional championships has meant a little 
less to him. As for the Olympics, he can¬ 
not improve on his seventh-place finish 
at Munich, because the kayak slalom is 
no longer an Olympic event. So his one 
remaining goal is to win a world cham¬ 
pionship. He has tried for six of them, 
all in Europe, and has never done better 
than I Oth. But next year the worlds will 
be held in Jonqui£re, Quebec, and he 
beams. "No jet lag. no weird food or wa¬ 
ter. Jonquiere is all I live for now." 

Last April Evans quit an executive post 
he had held with a company making 
cross-country ski equipment—the job 
had interfered with his training—and 
now his money is running out. He still 
gets an occasional small check from mag¬ 
azines like Canoe , for which he writes a 
column, Eric Evans' Whitewater Jour¬ 
nal, but says that all he can presently af¬ 
ford is a seefood-root diet: "If I see food. 
1 eat it: if 1 don't, 1 root it out.” He trav¬ 
els the slalom circuit in a 1975 Datsun 
station wagon, his kayak on the roof, 
down below a mattress, a portable stove, 
the 1.450-page Treasury of World Lit¬ 
erature and a small spring device to 
strengthen his grip. He is emotionally sus¬ 
tained by Charles Bronson movies. '50s 
rock-’n'-roll music and Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling's poem If. Certainly Evans is filling 
"the unforgiving minute with 60 seconds 
worth of distance run." ewo 
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The totally new Colt wagon. 
Isn’t a Datsun. Isn’t a Toyota. 
It’s a lot of little Dodge. 


The new 1978 Colt wagon gives 
you the kind of practicality and 
efficiency you've come to expect 
from an import (more about that a 
bit later). But it also features a 
brand-new long wheelbase. Low 
profile, wide stance. And generous 
glass area all around. 

LOTS OF ROOM. LOTS OF 
LUXURY. 

In addition to offering the luxury of 
real room, the new Colt wagon 
comes with an extensive list of 
standard niceties. Things like a trip 
odometer. Tinted glass all around. 
Electric clock. Rear window 


defogger. Color-keyed cargo mat 
Luxury sport steering wheel. Tilt 
steering column. And a whole lot 
more. 

NEW MCA-JET ENGINE. 

A brilliant engineering achievement 
that manages to squeeze a lot of 
power out of 1.6 litres and still be 
rated by the EPA at 37 MPG on the 
highway. 27 MPG in the city.* And 
an optional 2.6 litre version with 
"Silent Shaft” design for incredibly 
smooth running. 

OUTSTANDING ROADABILITY. 

Other engineering features in this 


totally new Colt wagon include a 
new four-wheel coil suspension for 
quieter ride and improved handling. 
And plenty of road-grab from 
14-inch wheels. 

SOMETHING SPORTIER? 

There's the available Estate Wagon 
Package (shown) that features 
exterior simulated wood-grained 
panels, luxury doth interiors, 
carpeting, and floor skid strips for 
the cargo area. 

See your Dodge Colt Dealer today. 
About buying or leasing a new 
Dodge Colt wagon. 



'Brilliant execution of the 
wagon Concept, MtiT" 


’Tthought ti was yours, Mtib" 


•EPA mileage estimates. Equipped with standard four-speed manual transmission and 3.9 rear axle ratio. Your 
mileage may vary, according to your car's condition, equipment, and your driving habits. California mileage lower. 
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The aquarium wanted a big headline 
attraction and got it in the giant sea 
roach, a living relic from the Eocene 




T homas Lee Mills, skipper of (he 
shrimp trawler Norma Evonne . 
puffed his cigarette in the darkness 
and flicked on the fathometer. The nee¬ 
dle noisily traced out a black line over 
the sheet of graph paper. "We're at 70 
fathoms right now," Mills said, “and it 
won’t be long before the bottom starts 
dropping ofT pretty fast. By three or four 
in the morning we'll have a good 200 
fathoms of water beneath us." 

We had been at sea for eight hours, 
moving due south of Pensacola, Fla. out 
in the Gulf of Mexico on an expedition 
to bring back living deep-water speci¬ 
mens for the New York Aquarium. 

"But I’ll tell you,” he continued 
thoughtfully, "the way these seas have 
been building 1 ain’t so sure we're gonna 
be able to work when we do get out there. 
Now it used to be that you could work 
this Royal Red shrimp territory out here 
in between the northerlies. But crazy act¬ 
ing as the weather’s been, I don’t know. 

continued 






Bargain Monster 
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Last year they’d blow through about once a week, then it 
would clear up and even get pretty out here. But now these 
fronts come down one right behind the other, and I’m afraid 
that’s what’s happening.” 

“A big boat like this ought to be able to take it,” I said 
hopefully, leaning back in the pilothouse chair, watching 
the sweep of the illuminated radar beam. We were alone 
out here, with not a blip of any kind on the screen. 

Mills laughed sardonically. “Oh hell, yes, this boat can 
take it. She weighs 50 tons; she don’t ride the waves, she flat¬ 
tens ’em. But you ain’t gonna stand up to it. When she hits 
those 25-foot seas and goes to slamming, she’ll beat your 
guts out. And when you got them big seas breaking over 
the bow, it don’t take but a second for a man to get washed 
overboard. Damned if I’m gonna get drowned out here try¬ 
ing to drag up a mess of nasty looking sea roaches.” 

Thomas Lee didn’t think much of our expedition. He 
had agreed to run the Norma Evonne for Aquila Seafood 
in Bon Secour, Ala. only because it was January, the cold¬ 
est and most wretched month of the year. His own 68-foot 
wooden trawler was tied to the dock, along with nearly all 
the other shrimp boats, because shrimping inshore had been 
so poor. He needed to make some money. 

Finding a vessel large enough and equipped to trawl the 
submarine DeSoto Canyon off Pensacola in 200 fathoms 
(1,200 feet), where the giant sea roaches ( Bathynomeus gi- 
ganteus) lived, had proved an ordeal. Never had these gro¬ 
tesque joint-legged creatures been placed alive on public 
display. Occasionally deep-water shrimp fishermen after 
Royal Red shrimp would haul up a sea roach in their nets 
and bring it ashore dead as a curiosity. Months earlier we 
had gone from dock to dock, fishing village to fishing vil¬ 
lage, asking if anyone was fishing for Royal Reds. But all 
we got was an emphatic “No! I doubt you’ll find anyone 
still messing with Royal Reds.” 

In the 1950s the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries (now 
known as the National Marine Fisheries Service) first dis¬ 
covered the large Royal Red shrimp resource. They were 
doing exploratory fishing in 200 fathoms and brought up a 
deckload of big red succulent Hymanopenaeus robustrum, 
previously known from a handful of pickled specimens on 
the shelves of the U.S. National Museum. The crew cooked 
the shrimp, and overnight the Royal Reds changed from a 
scientific curiosity to a gourmet’s delight. Adventurous 
shrimpers, spurred on by the discovery, rigged up their boats 
to work in the deep water. But fishing out there, farther 
than any shrimp boat had gone before, was brutal on equip¬ 
ment. The heavy seas would snatch the rigs off the bottom 
and tangle them. As cables were wound in, standard winch¬ 
es used on trawlers would often burn out from the strain, 
leaving the crew to haul in more than a mile of steel cable 
by hand, sometimes in howling gales. Enormous sharks at¬ 
tacked the nets, and when violent squalls struck, there was 
no nearby shore to run to for safety. After a few years of try¬ 
ing, most skippers gave up and went back to working in¬ 
shore for the traditional pink, brown and white shrimp. 

But at last we located the Norma Evonne , which had 
been especially rigged for fishing Royal Reds. With giant hy¬ 
draulic winches, she was built to work out there. “But I’ll 


tell you something,” Thomas Lee said, “it damn sure don’t 
pay to fool with them red shrimp unless there ain’t nothing 
in shallow water. Long as I can catch three or four boxes of 
pink shrimp in 20 or 30 fathoms, that’s where I’m gonna 
work. I ain’t got near the expense nor the risk in getting 
them.” Then he winked. “And the trash fish ain’t nearly as 
boogerish-looking as this deepwater stuff.” 

A s we headed farther and farther out, we studied 
the National Marine Fisheries Service computer 
printout of when and where Bathynomeus had been 
captured over the past 25 years. Nixon Griffis sat quietly in 
the galley puffing his cigarette. Nearing 60, Nick was the old¬ 
est member of our expedition. As a trustee of the New 
York Zoological Society, he was a longtime scientific ad¬ 
venturer. He had funded expeditions to study whales, dived 
on the Great Barrier Reef and collected fishes in Surinam. 
A few months earlier, in New York, he asked me, “Jack, 
where can we catch a monster? We need something un¬ 
usual for the New York Aquarium.” 

“Well,” I said, “we could go drag Loch Ness and get 
that over with. All we’d need are some of those North Sea 
commercial fishermen and their cod nets.” 

“No, that wouldn’t do,” he said. “British government 
wouldn’t allow it. Besides, it would take a fortune. We need 
a bargain monster." 

The only economical monster I could think of was Bath¬ 
ynomeus giganteus, the giant sea roach that lives at the 
edge of the continental shelf in the Gulf of Mexico. With a 
length of two feet, it is the world’s largest isopod, a flat-bod¬ 
ied crustacean with seven pairs of sharp-hooked legs and a 
segmented body. Most isopods live in the ocean, although 
many are found in fresh water and a few live on land. The in¬ 
conspicuous and ubiquitous “pill bugs” or “Roly Polys” 
that hide under rocks in a garden are isopods. Imagine a 
pill bug two feet long, with a jointed body, hooked claws, 
huge triangular eyes and a mouth filled with cutting man¬ 
dibles, and you’ve got a real monster. Bathynomeus gi¬ 
ganteus is a living fossil. Common 60 million years ago, it 
survives today only in scattered locations. In addition to 
the Gulf of Mexico, it is found in the Sea of Japan and the 
Bay of Bengal. It would have been exciting if Bathynomeus 
was 10 feet long instead of two, but scientists say that what 
it lacks in size it makes up in ferocity. 

Anne, my wife, and her fellow graduate student in ma¬ 
rine biology at Florida State. Joe Halusky, sat across from 
Nixon Griffis, in front of them a large nautical chart of the 
Gulf of Mexico on which they were mapping the coor¬ 
dinates of where the National Marine Fisheries Service had 
caught Bathynomeus. 

“Latitude 29°, 04 minutes north,” Anne called out, “lon¬ 
gitude 88°, 40 minutes west." 

Joe grinned happily. “I can’t believe this,” he said. His 
pencil made a circle next to the tight bunch of the others. 
“It’s just too good to be true. Look at all these little rascals. 
They’re sitting right at the edge of the continental shelf, 
just at that dropoff between 200 and 300 fathoms.” 

“How about it. Skipper?” Anne asked. “Can we drop it 
right down here?” She pointed to the middle of the circles. 
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Thomas Lee grunted. “I don’t know about that. I got a 
chart of my own in the wheelhouse. and it’s got all the bad 
bottoms marked. There’s coral reefs out here in 200 fath¬ 
oms that will tear a net all to pieces. The government boat 
don’t mind tearing up nets or losing a whole rig; they got 
plenty of money to replace it. But for us... . All it takes is 
one bad hang out here and a man can lose $11.000 in nets 
and cable before you can say ‘Don’t do it.’ ” 

A moment later he returned with his chart, on which 
were drawn big red squares. “We’ll put over here at the 
2950 Loran line, what we shrimpers call the ‘edge of the 
earth.’ I believe we caught some of them sea roaches there 
before.” Thomas Lee flipped through our scientific reprints 
scattered around on the table. He contemplated a line draw¬ 
ing of Bathynomeus and shook his head. “I don’t pay no at¬ 
tention to the trash that comes up when I’m out here,” he 
said. “I’m interested in only one thing—shrimp. But you 
don’t forget an ugly-looking thing like that.” 

As the evening wore on, the seas began building and 
the 90-foot steel-hulled trawler 
pitched and rolled. Dishes flew out 
of the cupboard, and the two crew¬ 
men, Frankie and Claude, hurried 
to batten everything down. 

The sea would have been calm¬ 
er in June or July, but we hoped 
that we could run out to the drop¬ 
off between arctic fronts, work a 
few days and hurry back before the 
next storm broke. We had delib¬ 
erately chosen to go in the dead 
of winter, when the surface water 
was the coldest. If we had any 
hopes of bringing our specimens 
back alive, thermal shock would 
have to be minimized. The surface 
water was about 70° now, the bot¬ 
tom was only 45®. Bringing trawls 
up from those depths could kill 
many species at any time, but hot 
summer water-surface tempera¬ 
tures of 85° to 95° F were a guar¬ 
antee that everything would die. 

We had gambled on the weath¬ 
er, and now it looked as if our bluff 
was going to be called. A new 
storm was coming through. If it 
stalled over land, we could work. 

If it didn’t, the expedition would 
end. 

We turned in, and I lay in my 
bunk most of the night listening 
to the engines revving up and 
down, the boat fighting the ever- 
rising waves. I dozed off, but the 
surge breaking over the bow was 
getting so strong that it sprayed in 
through a porthole above my head, 
making the night drag on even 


more uncomfortably. Then, at three in the morning, Frank¬ 
ie was shaking me. "Captain wants to talk to you.” 

The skipper’s mood was somber and worried. “We’re at 
100 fathoms,” he said solemnly, pointing to the gauge, “and 
from here on out it starts dropping off pretty quick. In two 
hours we’ll be over 200 fathoms.” The fathometer’s stylet 
was now etching a sloping line going down, down, down to¬ 
ward the bottom of the sheet. “But, Jack, the way these 
seas have been building I ain’t so sure I’m going to put the 
rigs overboard. Now it’s possible that they’ll lay down at day¬ 
break—they usually do. Then we’ll make at least one deep¬ 
water drag, but after that I ain’t promising nothing. If that 
wind goes to switching around bad, I don’t want to be 
where it will drown us.” 

1 returned to my bunk feeling lousy. All that planning, 
all that work and money, and now it would probably come 
to nothing. How foolish I was to believe that we could ac¬ 
tually go out there and drag up a sea roach at the snap of a fin¬ 
ger. The odds against us were too great. There were thou- 

conlinued 
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sands of square miles of deep water out there, rolling on for 
an eternity. And we, with our two little trawls dragging an in¬ 
finitesimally small swath of bottom from our tiny tin can of 
a boat, were supposed to catch a sea roach. All we were 
going to catch, I thought gloomily, was a severe case of sea¬ 
sickness. 1 popped another pink pill and tried to get some 
sleep. 

At dawn we assembled on the deck, yawning gloomily 
and contemplating the red skies and the scruffy little clouds 
that hung angrily overhead. They were moving before the 
wind, traveling southward before 
the cold front. The seas were a 
vast panorama of icy steel gray, 
frothed with whitecaps. beset 
with huge rolling waves. 

The deckhands were busy 
working the rigging, wearing 
their heavy yellow slickers, as the 
boat rolled from side to side. “All 
right, we’re setting out at 190 
fathoms," Thomas Lee shouted, 
raising his voice above the wind. 

“That’s the best we can do right 
now. We’ll be dragging on out 
to 200 fathoms.” 

Then with a jerk on the lever 
he started the winch turning, 
and the 10-foot-long, 500-pound 
ironclad otter doors were jerked 
out of their brackets with a loud 
crash and dangled clumsily from 
the outriggers. Frankie threw the 
nets overboard, and when the 
winch brake was released, the 
trawls splashed into the sea. The 
green webbing sank down behind 
them, and they started their long 
journey to the bottom. 

The giant drums spun wildly, 
spewing out fathom after fathom 
of steel cable. Thomas Lee hur¬ 
ried to the pilothouse to push the 
throttle down, and the Norma 
Evonne churned forward, her great spinning spools of ca¬ 
bles growing thinner and thinner. When he was sure there 
was enough cable out, he slowed down, and the crew locked 
the winches. The big steel hull strained ahead, her out¬ 
riggers stretched out like the wings of a giant bird as she 
pulled her heavy trawls over the soft muddy bottom. 

Now it was our turn to get busy. There were many prep¬ 
arations to be made before we were ready for the nets to 
come up. As 1 gushed seawater from the deck hose into Sty¬ 
rofoam containers, Joe Halusky made his way up and down 
the steel ladder that reached into the hold, bringing up buck¬ 
ets of crushed ice. Anne scooped the ice into plastic bags 
and tied them tightly. The ice bags were to be used to chill 
seawater to 45° F. without letting any melted water dilute 
it, which would be deadly to the specimens. 

We hurried about our tasks, stringing electrical lines and 


duck tape around the deck, checking the air pumps with 
which we would aerate the water in which we put our spec¬ 
imens. If any creatures came up alive from those depths, 
we were going to do our best to keep them that way. 

Frankie, the deckhand, watched our activity. He was 
skeptical. "I don't see what y’all rushin’ so hard about; 
it’ll be three hours before we’re ready to take up. You 
ain’t gonna get much to stay alive nohow. Most all fish I 
see come up from this deep water got their eyeballs burst 
out of their heads. This ain’t like regular shrimpin’, where 
everything on deck is ajumpin’ 
and afloppin’.” 

Three hours dragged on. We 
could only wait as the Norma 
Evonne churned through the 
Gulf swells. Finally, Thomas Lee 
started reeling in the nets. It took 
more than 30 minutes before we 
saw the two otter doors on the 
starboard side speeding up to¬ 
ward the surface, coming togeth¬ 
er and closing the mouth of the 
net. The heavy wooden doors 
broke from the sea with a splash 
and dangled from the outrigger, 
dripping water back into the sea. 
The other set of doors rose and 
hung from the port outrigger. 

Frankie grabbed a long bam¬ 
boo pole and hooked the lazy 
line that connected the doors to 
the end of the trawl bag. The 
50-foot-long starboard net came 
up first. The young crewman 
wrapped it around the cathead 
and started bringing it in. With 
creaking groans, the rope hoisted 
the green webbed bag until it 
dangled from the boom above 
the deck, showering out wa¬ 
ter, gorged with life. 1 tried to 
peer through the covering but 
all I could see through the 
webbing were blotches of color, red scales, white bodies. 

The skipper went forward and snatched the release ropes 
that kept the tail bag closed. Suddenly a few fish started spill¬ 
ing on the deck, then an avalanche of little orange shrimp, 
along with seemingly every other imaginable creature. "My 
Lord, will you look at the shrimp!" said Joe. 

The captain and the crew didn't seem impressed. “There 
ain’t no shrimp,” said Thomas Lee. “Very few that’s Royal 
Reds. Most of them’s those peewee Megalops, and there 
ain’t much of a sale for them. They’re too damn little.” 

I surveyed the pile with amazement. With more than 15 
years of collecting in the shallows of that very same Gulf of 
Mexico, I expected that I would know at least some of the 
creatures. But I couldn't classify a single one. There were 
long flat eels with wicked-looking teeth, huge horny plated 
prehistoric gooseneck barnacles in 12-inch-long clusters. 

continued 
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The deck bounced with big, leathery¬ 
skinned white sea anemones, and scat¬ 
tered everywhere were moon snails, 
whose shells glowed with brilliant irides¬ 
cent and opalescent colors. But the col¬ 
orful creatures were the exceptions. The 
deepwater species lacked the diversity of 
color of those that inhabit the shallows; 
everything was either pale orange, jet 
black or pasty white. 

We were dragging at the very edge of 
the continental shelf, where the bottom 
begins its sharp plunge to the abyssal 
plains of the sea. The animals that live 
on this frontier are more closely related 
to the bizarre forms of life that dwell on 
the sea floor three miles deep than to 
the familiar shallow-water species. What 
they lack in color, they make up for in di¬ 
versity of form, texture and shape. 

Nearly all the fish—the speckled star¬ 
gazers, the red-armored sea robins and 
the toothy brown goosefishers—were 
dead on deck, their mouths sprung open, 
their tongues protruding, their eyes pop¬ 
ping grotesquely out of their heads. All 
of these casualties had swim bladders, 
gas-filled sacs used to regulate their buoy¬ 
ancy. At 200 fathoms they existed under 
a pressure of 550 pounds per square inch. 
As the net rapidly ascended, the pres¬ 
sure decreased, and the gases expanded, 
blowing the swim bladders up like bal¬ 
loons and tearing the fish apart. Some 
that lacked swim bladders were still alive, 
although others had gone into shock from 
the abrupt temperature change. 

We peered over the near-lifeless pile 
for any kind of movement, looking es¬ 
pecially for Bathynomeus giganteus. But 
the sea roach was nowhere to be found. 

Suddenly, however, Anne cried out, 
“Hey! Look at this! It’s a Chimeran, and 
it’s alive too!” 

As she pulled it out of the pile, Nick 
jumped up with excitement. “That’s a 
rattail fish,” he said. “I’ve only seen pic¬ 
tures of them in books before. We’ve got 
to get that back alive. That will make 
the expedition right there if we never 
catch Bathynomeus .’’ 

In Greek, chimera means “monster.” 
The name fits. This one had a bulbous 
nose; its skin was soft, almost mushy, like 
the squids on deck; its elongated coal- 
black body tapered to a point. A wicked 
spine protruded from its back, and the 
network of lateral lines was prominently 
marked over its clammy, scaleless body. 

continued 
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Most impressive of ali were its huge 
bright-green luminous eyes. They were 
like two big crystal balls, so big you could 
look into them and see the whole world. 

But when Anne gently eased her spec¬ 
imen into the water of a waiting Sty¬ 
rofoam box. it began to swim beautiful¬ 
ly. Its fan-shaped pectoral fins spread out 
like an angelfish's, and it hovered grace¬ 
fully in the water. Suddenly it became 
beautiful, more beautiful than any fish I 
had ever seen. 

When the second net was opened, 
more creatures piled out, and there were 
more Chimerans. There were also intri¬ 
cately striped tan sharks with black mark¬ 
ings and slanted green eyes. They were 
alive and healthy. Sharks and their kin, 
which include rays, skates, sawfish and 
Chimerans, have no swim bladders and 
can withstand rapid decrease in pressure. 
But many of the tiny dogfish sharks, sex¬ 
ually mature at nine inches and lacking 
a dorsal fin, died from the abrupt tem¬ 
perature change. 

Our boxes were filling up with crea¬ 
tures: small spindly orange lobsters, her¬ 
mit crabs living inside red sea anemo¬ 
nes, delicate crabs with long flexing legs. 
We worked like madmen, desperately 
raking through the catch. Time was crit¬ 
ical, especially with a thousand pounds 
of creatures dumped on deck. If we didn’t 
get the animals into water within a few 
minutes, most would die. 

It didn’t take the crew long to cull what 
they wanted. In 30 minutes they had four 
baskets heaped high with fluffy, bright 
Royal Red shrimp, and they shoveled all 
the other creatures overboard, including 
300 or 400 pounds of Pcnacopsis meg¬ 
alops . the small orange shrimp. 

“Yeah, I know it’s a waste," the skip¬ 
per said, “but until they get some way to 
machine-process them, they ain’t worth 
fooling with. They’re just too small and 
too fragile.” 

Like many of the species out here, Pe- 
naeopsis megalops was an untapped re¬ 
source, although Thomas Lee spoke of 
seeing Russian and Japanese trawlers 
working out in the deep water, saving al¬ 
most everything that came aboard. If we 
don’t utilize the tasty little shrimp and 
other unexploited species, apparently 
other countries will. Thomas Lee looked 
over the baskets of Royal Reds and said, 
“We ain’t gonna get rich this way." But 
he looked pleased. 


“Jack,” Nixon called, “come look at 
the Chimerans. I’m afraid they’re dying.” 

The fish were belly up, or lying flat on 
the bottom. I blasted pure oxygen into 
the water, hoping to revive them, but I 
knew it was hopeless. Their delicate bod¬ 
ies had undergone too much of a shock. 
Moments later I sadly lifted them out of 
the tank and put them into a plastic bag 
to preserve later. 

“Skipper, we need to make another 
tow," I said. “We didn’t get our sea roach 
and we lost our other little monsters." 

Joe had been in the whcelhouse study¬ 
ing the Loran readings and his charts. He 
was excited. “Look, the way I figure it, we 
were dragging just a little bit too shallow 
to catch Bathynomcus. We were at 190 
fathoms most of the time, and they’re a 
few fathoms deeper. I'll bet if we put over 
in 250 fathoms we’ll catch one.” 

“That’s about an hour’s running," said 
Thomas Lee, rubbing his unshaven chin, 
“but we’ll try it. The seas ain’t picking 
up any worse, and they always say that 
if you’re catching those little Megalops 
shrimp, step ofT into deeper water and 
you’ll hit the Royal Reds. Last year about 
this time we hauled the nets up and 
caught 6,000 pounds." The shrimping fe¬ 
ver was possessing him. 

Now that the nets were out of the wa¬ 
ter, the Norma Evonne churned ahead, 
bucking head on into the big rolling 
swells. Her twin diesels strained; the boat 
began to beat loudly. It was misery on 
deck as we watched the creatures slop¬ 
ping back and forth in the Styrofoam 
boxes. Nick puffed a cigarette, looking 
ashen and pale. Before long I felt that all 
too familiar weakness, that hopeless bat¬ 
tle with terminal seasickness, that mo¬ 
ment of truth that said that all the din¬ 
ner of the night before, all the saltine 
crackers I had just eaten, were about to 
be lost. A run to the rail and—oops! 

But we had to keep on working. The 
water in the tanks had to be changed pe¬ 
riodically, replaced with pre-chilled sea¬ 
water when the old became slimy from 
the secretions of the creatures. Anne 
didn’t help me much. “You know,” she 
said, “I heard about one oceanographer 
who used to go out and get seasick every 
time. When he’d have his students out 
on deck, he would start lecturing, stop 
to throw up over the side, and then go 
right back to teaching his classes.” 

“Such dedication,” muttered Nick, 


taking another puff on his cigarette. Joe. 
on the other hand, was hurrying about 
in fine spirits, whistling and snapping pic¬ 
tures of all the living and dead creatures 
in our boxes before their color faded. 

Through my wretchedness, I couldn’t 
help wondering how those creatures must 
have been feeling. Even though the bright 
little chain dogfish were alive, they must 
have been blinded by the sunlight. No 
light makes its way down into the depths. 
What a strange group of creatures there 
were in our catch, squids that looked like 
octopuses and octopuses that resembled 
squids. 

s I watched the hard round sea 
anemones sloshing back and 
forth in the boxes, I wondered 
how they were reacting to this unfamil¬ 
iar wave action. Down where the Chim¬ 
erans glide like fairy creatures over the 
bottom and sea roaches tunnel through 
the soft ooze, there is no wave action. 
Yet Royal Red fishermen spoke of vi¬ 
olent undersea currents that were so 
strong they could catch the nets and near¬ 
ly pull a shrimp boat over. 

The ecology of the depths of the Gulf 
is poorly understood at best. The bot¬ 
tom is made up of the nearly microscop¬ 
ic shells of billions upon billions of fos¬ 
silized single-celled organisms that have 
died and sunk into the depths over mil¬ 
lions of years. So stable is the bottom 
temperature, salinity and other environ¬ 
mental conditions, that the shells have 
never deteriorated. Consequently, they 
cover the sea floor with a thick layer of 
fine fossilized sediment. 

We were now dragging in 280 fath¬ 
oms. Three more hours had passed, and 
it was time for the net to come up again. 
It was getting cold; the vanguard of the 
front had broken through and the winds 
were starting to switch around hard to 
the north, as the captain had feared. 
Those puffy clouds were on the move, 
pushed along by the wind, leaving a cold 
empty sky behind. 

By the time Thomas Lee said, “All 
right, let’s get her,” we were wearing 
heavy jackets beneath our foul-weather 
gear. Once again we waited on deck, 
watching the winch spools grow fatter 
and fatter as the cable coiled around 
them. Finally the otter doors rose from 
the surface and dangled from the davits. 
The net rose lightly up behind them, and 

continued 
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for just an instant we saw a shark follow 
it. The crew hoisted up the bag and it fair¬ 
ly whipped out of the sea. it was so light. 

‘ Goddamn!’* the skipper snorted. “We 
made a water haul!" 

Thomas Lee opened the flaccid bag 
and roughly 50 spiny sea robins poured 
out on the deck, every one of them dead. 
The second net also had sea robins. 

"What happened?" asked Nick, stoop¬ 
ing down to examine the dead fish. 

"Shoot, we weren't even on the bot¬ 
tom,” Thomas Lee said. “I’ll bet we 
caught those fish in midwater when we 
were hauling it up. We didn't even tip¬ 
toe out here. Damn. 1 hate that." He 
looked over his shoulder. "This front is 
coming right along. We’ve got to go in." 

Everyone looked depressed. All that 
anticipation, all that waiting, for noth¬ 
ing. The skipper was embarrassed. He 
had underestimated the amount of ca¬ 
ble to put out. and we were waiting in 
silence as he cursed and muttered. “All 
right. I’ll tell you what,” he said. “We’ll 
make one more tow. This time she’ll 
damn sure be on the bottom, I promise 
you. But the way these seas are build¬ 
ing, it’s gonna be miserable. Frankie,” 
he said to the deckhand, “tie her up. 
Let’s go fishing. You all watch you don’t 
get washed overboard, you hear me?" 
As he turned to the wheelhouse, he 
said for all to hear, “I ain’t got no 
damn sense. We ought to be heading in 
before we get drowned." 

The sun was beginning to set. a cold 
orange ball sinking into the horizon, 
when the nets were once again on their 
way up. This time there was a heavy, 
solid look about them. The very angle 
of the trawls pulling solidly down into 
the water foretold that they were gorged 
with creatures. Then suddenly there was 
trouble. 

"Sharks! Goddamn it, there’s sharks 
all over the place!” yelled Frankie. 
"They’re eating the nets up!" All the dead 
fish we had culled overboard hours ago 
had attracted them. The sea was boiling 
with sharks. 

Thomas Lee shoved the throttle down 
and tried to outrun them. But there was 
no way to buck those 15-foot waves. Even 
as the two swollen bags were pulled to 
the surface in the wake of the boat, we 
could see the sharks lunging in. grabbing 
mouthfuls of the brightly colored shaf- 
ing gear that protected the webbing and 
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violently shaking their bodies to tear 
them loose. Fish were spilling out. 

“Hold it!" Frankie shouted to the skip¬ 
per. “We’ve got to get these nets on deck 
before they eat the webbing down to the 
hanging lines." 

Desperately, he and Claude began to 
hoist the heavy bags, with the sharks 
streaking in for one last bite. As the first 
bag was lifted clear of the water, fish be¬ 
gan flopping out into the sea, and the 
sharks greedily thrashed in and gulped 
them down. A moment later the second 
net was lifted clear and dumped heavily 
on the deck, riddled with gaping holes. 
Another minute or two and there would 
have been only shredded webbing left. 

T he sharks hung back, trailing the 
trawler, waiting. They knew what 
was coming. Shrimp boats are the 
best thing that have happened to sharks 
since whaling. 

We didn't pay them any attention 
when the nets were on deck. We had 
other problems. Frankie put three wraps 
of rope around the revolving brass cat¬ 
head, and the first big teardrop net was 
hoisted up to the lifting boom, where it 
dangled like an enormous webbed sock. 
Fish and shrimp began spilling out of the 
holes, but then they compressed, plug¬ 
ging the leaks. The heavy polyethylene 
rope groaned under the tremendous 
weight and stretched taut. 

All that weight didn’t keep the net 
from swinging back and forth with the 
ever-increasing rocking of the trawler. 
With each wave bigger than the last, the 
bag went wild, gyrating like a titanic 
punching bag. With a grim expression. 
Thomas Lee stepped forward like a wres¬ 
tler about to grapple with his opponent. 
He grabbed the two release ropes that 
hung beneath the swollen bag and tried 
jerking them open. The net crashed into 
him, knocking him down. 

Joe and I started forward. “Get back." 
Thomas Lee shouted. “This damn thing 
will knock you overboard. Get back!" 

He arose and tried to grab on to the 
ropes, but they were snatched from his 
hand. For a moment the giant bag went 
wild. "Let off on it!” he shouted to Frank¬ 
ie. who let the bag crash to the deck with 
a loud "plop." I shuddered to think what 
that was doing to the specimens. I 
glanced at the other shark-torn net bag. 
also down on the deck now. If we didn’t 


open the nets soon and get those crea¬ 
tures into water, what life remained in 
them would have ebbed out. 

“All right, bring it up." said the cap¬ 
tain between gritted teeth. This time, 
when the net was hoisted back up to the 
mast, Thomas Lee lunged in, braced him¬ 
self with all his might, his muscles bulg¬ 
ing. and snatched at the trawler knot. The 
first bit of pressure cased off the con¬ 
striction, and shrimp and fish began spill¬ 
ing out from the bottom. 

Then suddenly we were staring at an 
enormous sea roach on the white deck. 
It couldn't be confused with anything else 
in the world, not those slowly flexing, 
long nccdly pointed legs, or that flattened 
purplish-white segmented body, and 
those huge triangular eyes and small 
pointed antennae. I stared at it for an in¬ 
stant, unable to move. It was as if the 
Norma Evonne had dropped her nets 
back into time, back to the Eocene and 
brought a creature from that era to the 
surface. 

I rushed over to grab the roach before 
it was buried, but the skipper bellowed. 
“Goddamn it. Jack! Stay the hell clear 
of them nets, you hear me? I don’t want 
nobody getting killed!” 

In a flash our precious Bathynomcus 
disappeared beneath the avalanche. But 
then as my eyes took in all the diverse 
forms, the confused flapping, the dead 
creatures, two more sea roaches slid 
across the deck. Anne grabbed one and 
we began hollering, “Ya-hoo! We got 
them, we got them!” 

Nick had been hanging desperately on 
to the railing, fighting the rolling seas. 
He suddenly strode forward and picked 
up the other roach. He was grinning for 
the first time in hours. We held the Bath- 
ynomeus aloft so Joe could snap pictures. 
An electrical charge went through us at 
the excitement of discovery. Even the 
skipper and crew were looking at the 
creatures. They were beautiful and ugly 
at the same time. Their antennae flexed 
almost mechanically; their segmented 
bodies rolled up like those of pill bugs. 
One opened its circular mouth, surround¬ 
ed with cutting plates, and ejected a 
brown fluid. 

To our delight, when we dropped them 
into the boxes of water they began to 
swim. I dived back into the pile and dug 
out another Bathynomcus. By this time 
the other net was opened and we found 
continued 
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three more. The rolling boat and blus¬ 
tery winds made it hard even to squat 
and glean through the catch without fall¬ 
ing face first into its midst. But excite¬ 
ment banished our discomfort. There 
were more treasures: sculpins, spiny 
deep-water crabs, more feebly gasping 
rattails, large skates and gray dogfish with 
giant green eyes. The crew was caught 
up in the excitement, too. Frankie and 
Claude were shoveling the trash to the 
sharks, culling out the Royal Reds and 
helping us pick out anything alive. And 
Thomas Lee Mills, the man who had 
come on this trip only because he wasn’t 
catching any shrimp inshore with his 
smaller boat, was in there with us with 
his own little camera, shooting off flash 
cubes. 

“You know," he said, “l ain’t never 
paid no attention to this stuff before. I 
hate to think of all the critters I’ve shov¬ 
eled overboard and never even looked at 
them. But damned if there ain’t some¬ 
thing special about all this. I want pic¬ 
tures so I can show my family." 

O ur boxes were getting crowded. 
Frankie tossed a mackerel-like 
fish into a box with the largest 
Bathynomeus, a sea roach that measured 
a full 24 inches in length. 

“Good Lord," he said, his eyes wide, 
“will you look at this?” 

The fish lay gasping limply on the bot¬ 
tom; obviously its swim bladder had been 
ruptured. The giant sea roach crawled 
forward and grasped the hapless creature 
with its hooks. It abruptly spun it around, 
opened its round, plated mouth and shut 
down on its tail. Then, using its seven 
pairs of claws, it began to grind the en¬ 
tire creature into its mouth. It was al¬ 
most like seeing a snake swallow a rat, 
only the sea roach’s jaws were so pow¬ 
erful that they simply sheered away mus¬ 
cle and bone. In two minutes the fish 
was chewed to bits, leaving only the head 
and the gnawed-down backbone. Here 
the creature had come up from a depth 
of 1,500 feet, had been hoisted out of 
the water to an alien environment, and 
the first thing it did was to eat. 

We finished culling under the glare of 
the deck lights, surrounded by darkness 
and a star-studded sky. When the last of 
the trash was shoveled overboard and the 
five baskets of Royal Red shrimp stashed 
below, the crew got the boat ready for 


the return voyage. Frankie crawled out 
on the outrigger, hanging above the roll¬ 
ing black seas, clutching the steel ladder, 
and looped a rope around the heavy ot¬ 
ter doors so they could be hauled up on 
deck. One slip and those chilly, rolling 
swells of darkness would swallow him up. 
Even without the sharks, there would be 
no saving him. But there was no prob¬ 
lem; in a moment he was back safely, ma¬ 
nipulating the doors into their brackets. 

Then the grueling voyage back to port 
began. As 25-foot seas slammed over the 
bow, the sea foamed around the wheel- 
house and flooded the aft decks. Peri¬ 
odically we would get up from our ex¬ 
hausted sleep, clutch the railings and 
check on our specimens; we had to keep 
the heavy, weighted Styrofoam boxes 
from being swept overboard as we crept 
back slowly toward shore. We were mak¬ 
ing little headway. Fifteen hours passed, 
then 20. and still no sight of land. It had 
taken only 10 hours to get out. 

It was late in the afternoon before we 
inched into Mobile Bay and tied up at 
Bon Secour. Frantically we repacked the 
specimens, sealing and labeling boxes 
and loading them on a truck to meet the 
evening flight to New York. At the Pen¬ 
sacola airport, the freight manager looked 
with chagrin at the 20 boxes stacked up 
before the ticket counter. “You serious? 
You really want to ship all this through 
as luggage?” 

But we did. Once again darkness fell, 
only this time Nixon Griffis and I were 
20,000 feet up and climbing. Nick has 
spent more time traveling across the skies 
from one expedition to the next than any¬ 
one I know and he immediately settled 
down with a martini and a magazine. But 
I couldn’t sit still, 1 was too excited. I 
was having trouble comprehending the 
events of the last 24 hours. Yesterday at 
this time we were aboard the Norma 
Evonne hauling up creatures from the 
depths of the sea, creatures that lived in 
the same cold, dark environment as their 
ancestors had for hundreds of millions 
of years with very little change. And now, 
a few hours later, we, and some of those 
ancient life forms, were flying above the 
clouds headed for New York. 

Thirty thousand feet beneath us were 
forests, animals and people. As I looked 
at the lights of the cities and those of the 
cars on the highways, I was reminded of 
the bioluminescence of the depths and I 


almost felt that it was time to drop the 
nets down again and see what they would 
bring up. The full impact of it all was be¬ 
ginning to sink in: we had really carried 
it off. We had gone forth against immense 
odds, traveled to the proper location in 
that enormous sea, arrived at the right 
time and actually captured what we went 
after—giant sea roaches. Was it magic, 
or was it luck? Or is there any difference 
between the two? 

At six o’clock the next morning we fin¬ 
ished unpacking the last of the specimens 
at the New York Aquarium in Coney Is¬ 
land. Only vaguely can I remember the 
excited voice of Hank Dols, the aquar- 
ist, as he opened each new box of un¬ 
familiar creatures and carefully placed 
them in temperature-controlled and 
darkened aquariums. Later. I had barely 
dropped off to sleep at Nick’s Manhat¬ 
tan apartment when I heard the phone 
ringing insistently, and Nick’s sleepy 
voice answering it. It was 11 a.m. The 
public-relations department of the New 
York Zoological Society, which operates 
the aquarium, was insistent. “Hurry up. 
you've got to get down to the aquarium 
right away. The press is coming." 

Before the blazing lights of television 
cameras, gooseneck barnacles expanded 
their feathery scarlet legs. Tan- and 
black-striped chain dogfish sharks glided 
along the bottom of the tank, and one 
laid an egg. Most sharks are viviparous; 
these are among the few that are ovi¬ 
parous. Reporters from The New York 
Times and the Daily News gazed upon 
luminous moon snails and deep-sea lob¬ 
sters. And six giant sea roaches peered 
out from behind the glass walls of their 
new home with their huge triangular 
eyes, looking like something from outer 
space. Nick happily held one up for the 
reporters to see, keeping his fingers clear 
of the mandibles and hooked claws. The 
wire services picked up the story of our 
catch, and letters poured in from France, 
from Japan, from all over the U.S. Lat¬ 
er, millions of viewers awoke to see our 
giant sea roaches swimming across the 
television screen on Good Morning 
America. 

Crowds flocked to the New York 
Aquarium, even in the dead of winter. 
Admissions soared. The sea roaches, our 
bargain monsters, had proved to be a 
monster bargain. They lived in captivity 
for almost a year. cmd 
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Mankind doesn’t need any one form of energy 
Mankind needs energy 


For the foreseeable future, no one 
form of energy can meet all our needs. 

We don’t have enough domestic 
petroleum. Coal can’t power cars 
today. Nuclear energy, at least in this 
century, can't generate all our 
electricity. 

So the energy we need must come 
from a combination of sources. 


At Conoco, we produce the key 
fuels—oil, natural gas. coal and 
uranium. And what we learn in the 
process helps us develop new 
sources as well. 

We're working on ways to produce 
oil from tar sands and ways to change 
coal into synthetic gas and oil. We’re 
also working on methanol, derived 


from coal or natural gas. as an alter¬ 
native to present-day liquid fuels. 

Because mankind needs more 
than one form of energy, we need to 
make more than one kind of efl'ort. 

(conoco) 

Doing more with energy. 


To learn more about what we re doing with energy, write Dept E. Continental Oil Company, Stamtord. Conn. 06904. ©1978 














Why we make it simple. 


Honda set out to design one car that suited the basic 
transportation needs of the entire world. 

So to help us discover that basic design we studied and 
analyzed data from 91 different countries. We collected 
information on everything from road conditions in 
Morocco to rainfall in Denmark to the dimensions of the 
average motorist in the United States. 

In time the answer became clear. If Honda was to fill a 
universal need, we would have to build a simple car. 



Simple to drive, simple to park, simple to understand, 
simple to own. 

Today we offer three simple cars.The Honda Civic'1200* 
the Honda Civic CVCCJand the Honda Accord . 

Consider for a moment how simplicity can 
help minimize just one of todays 
many automotive problems: the cost 
of gasoline. . . 


HONDA CIVIC CVCC SEDAN 


© IV78 American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. 









All Hondas meet emissions requirements without a 
catalytic converter. So all Hondas run on regular as well as 
unleaded gasoline. 

But don’t be misled. A simple design is often the most 
difficult. For all their simplicity, Hondas are among the 
most sophisticated cars in their price range. 

There is, of course, another reason why we make simple 
cars.The reason is you. We know that choosing a new car 
can be a complex problem. 

It’s a problem, however, that we can solve quite easily by 
giving you your choice of just three cars. 

There. Now haven’t we made your life simple? 



‘Civic 1200 not available in California and high altitude areas. Civic*. CVCC*. Accord*, and Civic 1200 arc Honda trademarks. 







_ Goll The game and me course 

• Characlensiics of woods and 
irons • Grip, swing stance • Mas 
taring pitch and ctup shots • Con 
trolling your puller 

_ ice Hockey Basic rules and 

equipment • Skating • Learning 
slick handling • Puck control • The 
scoring dmre. shooting • Delense • 
Checking • Goal tending 

_ Judo History • Grips • 

Throws • Ho'O-down lechmques • 
Chokes • Armlocks • How to tall • 
Judo terms and ranks 

- Skin Diving and Snorkeling 

Where to start • Basic watermanship 

• How to select, tit put on gear • 
Surface and diving skills • Rescue • 
First Aid • Drownprootmg 

- Small Boat Sailing Lan¬ 
guage ol sailing • How to choose a 
class • Sailing to windward and 
leeward • Jibing with a spinnaker • 
Sailing a planing hull • Sailing out 
of a capsize 


- Soccer Ball skills kicking re¬ 
ceiving. heading dribbling, throw- 
ins • Tackling • Goal keeping • 
feam formations • Position ptay 

- Tennis The grip • The strokes 

forehand backhand, volley • Serv¬ 
ing • Smart net play • Winning 
strategy in doubles, singles, mixed 
doubles 

- Track Field Events The 

events, slep-by-slep • Long |ump to 
lavftm • Training tor your event • 
Analyzing Haws • Sharpening 
timing 

-Track: Running Events 

Equipment • Training • Selling 
goals • Spnnlmg • Hurdling • Mid¬ 
dle and long distance running • 
Warm-ups • Weight training 
— Training with Weights 
Building neck and shoulders • Arms 
• Chest • Back • Waist • Legs • 
Training programs • Sports applica¬ 
tions • Equipment 


__ Volleyball Learning the 

basics • Chest pass • The setup • 
Underhand pass • The spike, block 
and serve • Team strategy • Training 
drills • Rules 

PLUS other volumes now 
available: 

__ Badminton 

_ _ Curling 


Dog Training 
- Football: Ottense 

— Handball 

— Horseback Riding 
- Powerboating 

— Skiing 
- Squash 

- Swimming and Diving 

— Table Tennis 


^ CQ p,ease send me ,he Sports Illustrated books in 
1 CO quantities indicated at just $4 95 each. I un¬ 
derstand that it not completely satisfied. I will receive refund 
for any book returned within 10 days. 

I enclose $_for_books, plus 

50£ handling and postage. □ Check □ Money Order 


name 

address 

CITY 

STATE 


THE DO-IT-THISWAY BOOKS FROM 

Illustrated 


- Baseball: Pitching The 

Motion stance, pump. kick, follow- 
through • Common errors • Master 
mg me basic pilches • Setting up 
the batter 


— Basketball Delenses UCLA 
system and Zone • How lo shool • 
The perfect tree throw • How lo work 
the shuttle* One-on-one 


- Fly Fishing Line, leaders and 

knots • Learning lo cast • Nymph 
lishing • Strategy on the stream • 
Dry Hies • Basic stream entomology 
- Football: Delense Funda¬ 
mentals • Positions interior line¬ 
man, end. imebackei. secondary • 
Team alignments • Developing a 
coordinated game plan 


- Football: Quarterback 

Building strength, ball handling 
skill • Hand-oils • Fakes • The 
passes • Play execution • Reading 
defenses • Using Time, held posi¬ 
tion, weather nghi 


-es 


Whatever your game 
you can play it better! 


Learn from the best! Put your game in the hands of America's top 
teachers—championship coaches and athletes, knowledgeable writ¬ 
ers. Easy-to-follow Sports Illustrated books combine no-nonsense 
text with the kind of clear-cut photographs and diagrams that make 
learning fast. Recommended conditioning programs ... competi¬ 
tion- tested tactics ... secrets, tips and insights from the masters, 
it's all here and guaranteed to improve your game—or your money 
back. Pick your sport and see for yourself. Mail coupon today! 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY * P0 BOX 7777-RO 400. PHILADELPHIA. PA 19101 
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FOR THE RECORD 


A roundup of tho weok May 29-Juno 4 


PRO BASKETBALL-Before the largest crowd ever to 
watch a single professional basketball game. 39.457 in 
Kmgdome in Seattle, the Washington Bullets beat Se¬ 
attle 120-116 and lied the series 2-2. Seattle then took 
a 3-2 lead as Fred Brown and Dennis Johnson com¬ 
bined for more than half of the Somes' points in a 98-94 
victory. In Game 6 the Bullets tied the series again 
with a 117-82 win. The margin of 35 points set a cham¬ 
pionship scries record (page 24). 

GOLF—NANCY LOPEZ won her third straight tourna¬ 
ment with an 11-under-par 277 in the Golden Lights 
event at New Rochelle. N.Y . defeating JoAnne Car¬ 
tier by three strokes. Lopez set a course record of 65 
for a single round, the final round at New Rochelle. 
Then Lopez rested, and JOANNE CARNER shot a 
final-round nine under par. a course record, to win 
the 5100,000 LPGA tournament by eight strokes over 
Hollis Stacy in Toronto. Carncr finished with a 14- 
under-par 278. 

Five birdies and a 40-foot eagle putt during the final 
round gave ANDY BEAN a via- under-par 66 and 27J 
total and victory in the 5300.000 Kemper Open in 
Charlotte. N.C Bean finished five strokes ahead of 
Mark Hayes and Andy North. 

HORSE RACING—Carrying high weight of 130 pounds. 
COX'S RIDGE (561. Eddie Maple in the saddle, won 
the 5110.300. one-mile Metropolitan Handicap at Bel¬ 
mont Park by % length over Buckfindcr. The 4-ycar- 
old was timed in 1:35Vi. 

MOTOR SPORTS-MARIO ANDRETTI, driving a JPS- 
Lotus. won the Spanish Grand Pnx in Madrid, and 
increased his lead in the race for the world cham¬ 
pionship to 10 points over his teammate Ronnie Pe¬ 
terson, Andretti averaged 93.531 mph. as Team Lotus 
made its second 1-2 sweep in as many weeks. Pe¬ 
terson was the runner-up. 

ROWING—SYRACUSE won its first Varsity Cup title 
in 58 years at the National Intercollegiate Association 
Championships on Onondaga Lake in Syracuse. N.Y 
Syracuse covered the 2.000-mctcr course in 6:39.5. 
l tiree seconds ahead of Brown. 

SOCCER—Poland held defending World Cup champion 
West Germany to a scoreless tic in the opening game 
of the championships in Buenos Aires. Tunisia, rated 
a 1,000-to-1 shot by European bookies, upset Mexico 
3-1 to take the lead in Group 2 and move one point 
ahead of West Germany and Poland. Bernard La- 
combe of France scored in the first 30 seconds of play 


against Italy. But Italy rallied to a I-I lie by halftime 
and Renato Zacarrelli scored the winning goal as 
France lost 2-1. Peru, one of the lower-ranked teams, 
defeated Scotland 3-1 with two goals from Tcofilo 
Cubillas. Sweden held three-time trophy winner Bra¬ 
zil to a 1-1 tie. Austria, competing for the first 
time since 1954. beat Spain 2-1 with a winning goal 
from Johann Frankl. the top scorer in Europe 
this season. 

NASL. The tide was out quite a while for the Cali¬ 
fornia Surf, possessors of a scoreless streak that reached 
381 minutes. Dave Butler scored two goals as the Se¬ 
attle Sounders beat the Surf 2-0. San Diego acquired 
Ade Coker from Minnesota and Coker promptly scored 
iwo goals in the Sockers' 2-1 defeat of New England 
Detroit moved into first place in the American Cen¬ 
tral Conference with a 3-0 win over Philadelphia 
Tulsa defeated Houston 4-2. ruining Keith Von Eron's 
hopes for his fourth consecutive shutout. Minnesota 
increased ils home field record to 6-0 with a 3-2 win 
over Seattle in overtime. Francisco Bolota scored all 
the Rochester goals as the Lancers beat Chicago 3-2. 

ASL: The hottest thing going for the California Sun¬ 
shine is the trio of Andy Chapman. Tony Douglas 
and Poll Garcia. In two games they scored six of the 
team's eight goals. California defeated the Indy Dare¬ 
devils 4-2 with two goals from Chapman and one 
from Douglas. Two nights later California beat the 
New Jersey Americans 4-0. with Garcia scoring two 
goals and Douglas another. After playing its first nine 
games on the road. Southern California went home to 
beat the Indy Daredevils 2-1. Jim Rolland did all the 
scoring for Los Angeles as the Skyhawks beat the 
New York Eagles 2-0. 

TENNIS—WTT: After missing six matches because of 
bronchitis. Billie Jean King returned to the New York 
Apples lineup, but the Los Angeles Strings still de¬ 
feated New York 31-20. The Apples came back to 
beat Phoenix 29-24 as King routed Kristien Shaw 
6-2 in women's singles. Martina Navratilova teamed 
with Terry Holladay to defeat Wendy Turnbull and 
Helen Cawley 6-1. then topped Turnbull by the same 
score as Boston beat New Orleans 27-21. Virginia 
Wade led the Golden Gatcrs to two victories. First 
came a 30-22 win over Los Angeles that snapped a 
seven-match home winning streak for the Strings. Wade 
beating Chris Evert 6-1 Then she defeated King 7-5 
as the Golden Gatcrs beat New York 24-23 in a 
super tie-breaker. Anaheim edged New Orleans 29-28 
but lost Rosie Casals, who will be out indefinitely 
with an injured ankle 


Top-seeded JOHN McENROE of Stanford won the 
NCAA singles title in Athens. Ga . defeating John 
Sadri of North Carolina State 7-6, 7-6. 5-7. 7-6 

TRACK & FIELD—CLANCY EDWARDS broke meet 
records for the 100 meters (10.07) and the 200 (20.161 
to lead SOUTHERN CAL to the team title at the 
NCAA championships in Eugene. Ore. HENRY RONO 
of Washington State won the 3.000-mctcr steeplechase 
in 8:12.39, breaking his own meet record set in an ear¬ 
lier heal by 6.24 seconds. He also set a record at 
5.000 meters 113:21.79). Other meet records set: I IO¬ 
meter hurdles. GREG FOSTER. UCLA, 13 22; ham¬ 
mer throw. SCOTT NEILSON, Washington. 237" 5": 
javelin. BOB ROGGY. Southern III. 293': pole vault. 
MIKE TULLY. UCLA. 18' I'/."; triple jump, RON 
LIVERS. Sun Jose Stale. 56' discus. KENTH 
GARDENKRANS. Brigham Young. 212' 7" (page 16). 

VOLLEYBALL—There were several upsets as ihe In¬ 
ternational Volleyball Association opened its fourth 

season. The two teams with the best records last year 
lost all their opening matches. Denver, a division w in¬ 
ner. lost its opening matches at home, first to Orange 
County and then to Santa Barbara. Last season Den¬ 
ver won its first 11 home matches. El Paso-Juarcz lost 
its opening matches to Tucson. Orange County and 
Santa Barbara. Tucson, the only team in the league 
with a losing record last year, has signed Bill War- 
drop (an All-Star from San Diego), Scott English (for¬ 
merly with the NBA Phoenix Suns) and Irma Cor¬ 
dero (who played for the Peruvian Nalional team for 
14 years and in two Olympics) and is a favorite to 
win its division this year. 

MILEPOSTS -HIRED: To a five-year, reported SI mil¬ 
lion contract as coach and general manager of the 
New York Rangers. FRED SHERO. 52. coach of the 
Philadelphia Flyers for seven seasons. Shero led the 
Flyers to two Stanley Cup championships. 

DIED: JOHN HOPE DOEG. 69. in Redding. Calif. 
A member of the National Tennis Hall of Fame, 
Doeg won the 1 930 US singles title at Forest 
Hills. 


CREDITS 

11 —Anthony Ruta. la—drawing by SOW. 1M7— 
Heinz Kluetmeier (left), Rich Clarkson. i»—Heinz 
Kluetmeier; 20 —Tony Duffy: 21 —Peter Robinson 
Hop). Diego Goldberg. 22 —Tony Duffy It op). Robert 
Royal. 22—Peter Robinson. 21 —John G. Zimmerman. 
••—George Long, si—James Drake. »*— Buck Miller 
• 2 —Will McIntyre 67—Jerry Cooke. 71 —Leviton- 
Atlsnta 


FACES HIM T HE CROWD 



TOMMY ROSCOE 

MlLLRY. Al* 

A pitcher and first base- 
man for Millry High. Ros- 
coe, 17. had an 18-2 rec¬ 
ord for a 23-3 team, 
including a no-hittcr and 
150 strikeouts in 100 in¬ 
nings. His ERA was 0.24. 
Moreover, he led the 
learn in hitting, with a 
.395 average. 



CHRIS SHEA 

Pori Washington, NY. 

Chris, 17, a senior at Port 
Washington High, set a 
high school girls' record 
for ihe one-mile walk 
with a 7:10.8, the second- 
fastest in the world for 
women. She also broke 
ihe U.S. high school rec¬ 
ord for 5.000 meters with 
a 26:16.8. 



MIKE WILHITE 


Not many athletes can 
say they broke one of Lou 
Gehrig's records, but 
Wilhite, a Columbia Uni¬ 
versity senior outfielder, 
can. His school-record 
eight home runs in a sin¬ 
gle season surpassed Geh¬ 
rig’s 55-year-old record of 
seven. 





JAMIE PLANCK 

ftnwKt. K> 

A freshman al Sweet Bri¬ 
ar (Va.l College. Planck 
look lop honors in Ihe 
National Invitational 
Collegiate Riding Cham¬ 
pionship. She also won 
four classes in a meet 
sponsored by the Virginia 
Federation of Intercolle¬ 
giate Sports for Women. 



DAVID KRAUS 

SMimNSRCRG. Pa 

David, a senior al Ship- 
pensburg High, won his 
second consecutive Penn¬ 
sylvania high school ten¬ 
nis singles championship. 
He has had 28 victories 
and only one defeat in his 
Ihrcc-ycar career, and 
also won two straight dis¬ 
trict lilies. 



CATHY PFLUEGER 


Caihy. 14. won the Junior 
Master Angler class at the 
Metropolitan South Flor¬ 
ida Fishing Tournament. 
She caught a 162-pound, 
eight-ounce shark in the 
six-pound-lesl-line cate¬ 
gory and a 29-pound, 
four-ounce kingfish in the 
plug-casling category. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


BUTE 

Sir: 

The article New Uproar Over a Contro¬ 
versial Drug (May 22) by Douglas S. Looney 
was excellent. We believe that you have made 
a major contribution to increasing the pub¬ 
lic’s awareness of the greed and thoughtless¬ 
ness that prompt the use of Buta/olidin. 

We would particularly like to comment on 
one point. The author correctly states that 
owners "want action for their $600 to $1.000 
a month per horse training expenses’’ and that 
racing secretaries ‘ desperately need horses to 
fill races.” The suggestion is implicit that with¬ 
out Bute-filled horses, thoroughbred racing 
and the revenues which derive from it would 
dry up. That is contrary to all evidence. The 
number of races increased 83% from I960 to 
the present. However, the number of runners 
increased 108% and the number of thorough¬ 
bred foals registered with the Jockey Club in¬ 
creased an astounding 138%. In fact, since 
I960 the rate of increase of thoroughbred 
foals has been 50% greater than the rate of in¬ 
crease in the number of races. 

On that basis alone it could scarcely be con¬ 
tended that there is any economic necessity 
for running injured horses in order to fill the 
gates on American tracks. 

Donna Ewing 
President 
Illinois Hooved Animal 
Humane Society 

Barrington, III. 

Sir. 

Your article on the Bute controversy pre¬ 
sented both the emotional and the realistic as¬ 
pects of the issue in a well-written manner. 

Racehorses are similar to athletes. The vast 
majority of them have either small injuries 
or breathing problems, such as asthma, but 
are still able to compete. No parent of the av¬ 
erage high school football player or gymnast 
objects to his child receiving a mild medi¬ 
cation for a small injury or asthma. Yet it is 
considered by many cruel to medicate a horse 
in a similar manner. 

Never in my years at the racetrack have 1 
seen Butazolidin make a lame horse sound. 
If given a massive amount of Bute, a lame 
horse will improve, but even the most un- 
knowledgeable person will still be able to sed 
that the horse is unfit to race. 

James R. Woods. D.V.M. 

Equine Clinics. Inc. 

Springfield. Pa. 

Sir: 

Butazolidin has suffered unfairly ever since 
a barrage of misinformation was handed out 
by the media during the 1968 Kentucky Der¬ 


by incident. As a pony girl with a bad knee. I 
can speak from experience with horse racing 
and with Bute. After I had three major knee 
operations, my doctor prescribed Bute to re¬ 
lieve the pain and swelling. While the relief I 
gel is nothing short of miraculous, I am still 
not able to go out and play tennis or jog or 
ski—no matter how good the knee feels. 

Most athletes are medicated to some ex¬ 
tent to relieve the routine aches and pains 
they suffer. Horses are athletes, so why 
shouldn't they be medicated for their routine 
aches and pains? And please note. I am talk¬ 
ing about aches and pains, not lameness. The 
problem is not with medication, but with 
overmedication. As long as horsemen are 
pressured to fill the ever-increasing number 
of racing days, the problem will always exist. 

Sharon Simons 
Newport Beach. Calif. 

Sir: 

In the article the impression was given that 
there is little medical opinion supporting the 
contention that it is harmful to race an in¬ 
jured horse on anti-inflammatory drugs such 
as Butazolidin. Actually, there is an abun¬ 
dance of veterinary textbooks and research 
papers cautioning against such a practice. 

Lameness in Horses, edited by O. R. Ad¬ 
ams. D.V.M., M.S., which is one of the most 
frequently used textbooks on equine ortho¬ 
pedic medicine, states that phenylbutazone 
in many cases “is used to alleviate symptoms 
of lameness without allowing sufficient rest 
for healing of the part. In this case, addition¬ 
al damage is done to the joint while the horse 
goes on with racing workouts. This eventu¬ 
ally leads to a complete degeneration of the 
joint." This text also points out that too of¬ 
ten “phenylbutazone therapy allows the horse 
to be used, causing further injury before heal¬ 
ing has taken place." 

The Merck Veterinary Manual states, 
"Anti-inflammatory medication, if used along 
with continued training or racing, leads in¬ 
evitably to destruction of the joint surfaces." 

Robert O. Baker 
St. Louis 

ALAN LEAVITT 

Sir: 

Outspoken harness horse dealer Alan Leav¬ 
itt thinks he was shunned in Hanover, Pa. be¬ 
cause he is Jewish (He's Very High on His 
Horses. May 29). I am also Jewish and have 
lived in Hanover for 12 years. I am raising 
three happy, Jewish children. At no time have 
we ever felt discriminated against. 

I have also known Leavitt. Twelve years 
ago, when my husband was working for him, 
Leavitt stated several times in my presence 


that the whole Hanover Shoe Farms oper¬ 
ation was anti-Semitic. Why, then, is my hus¬ 
band, Murray Brown, now an executive with 
that same farm? 

Leavitt accused a group of fine men, the 
Hamblctonian Society, of being “openly anti- 
Semitic." Now he is accusing the town of 
Hanover. It makes me wonder whether the 
fault doesn't lie in the mind of Leavitt. 

Marlene Brown 
Hanover. Pa. 

VILAS 

Sir: 

I must compliment Curry Kirkpatrick on 
his article about Guillermo Vilas ( The Mild 
Bull of the Pampas, May 29). He depicted 
Vilas as an all-round person who gained fame 
through only one of his many abilities. 

I would, however, like to respond to Kirk¬ 
patrick’s comment that Bjorn Borg “is well- 
mannered but exhibits no recognizable 
human emotion past a wink. And although 
they [Connors and Borgl have performed 
prodigies on the tennis court_“ 

It is my feeling that Borg's prodigious per¬ 
formance on the tennis court is as much a re¬ 
sult of his lack of emotion as it is of his nat¬ 
ural physical talents. His cool approach 
signifies a tremendous control over himself, 
his own game and possibly even that of his op¬ 
ponent. His control allows him never to sense 
defeat—or at least, never to display a defeat¬ 
ist attitude. Perhaps this, in turn, prevents 
his opponent from sensing victory, for, as is al¬ 
ready well known, Borg wins much more 
often than he loses. His 12-4 lifetime dom¬ 
inance over Vilas is as good proof as any. 

Elana Schrader 

West Orange. N.J. 

PRO TWICE OVER 

Sir: 

In the article on pro basketball and tennis 
player John Lucas ( Rocket With a Racket, 
May 29) Melissa Ludtke makes no mention 
of NBA All-Star Randy Smith when listing 
professional athletes who have competed in 
two major team sports in the same year. 

I know Smith was an accomplished soccer 
player at Buffalo State but am not sure wheth¬ 
er he 1) Jias played professional soccer. 2) 
has contemplated playing professional soccer, 
or 3) is prevented from playing professional 
soccer because of a stipulation in his Buffalo 
Braves contract. Would you please shed some 
light on this situation? 

Billy Sternberg 
Fresh Meadows. N.Y. 

• Smith tried out for the Tampa Bay Row¬ 
dies of the NASL after the 1976-77 NBA sea¬ 
son, but he didn't make the team.—ED. 

continued 
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$572.75. CAR NOT INCLUDED. 


This is the ultimate, car-component 
Supersystem from Pioneer. 

A system built around the new, 
KPH-9000 AM/FM stereo/ 
cassette/pre-amp shown above. 



With a separate 20-watt com¬ 
ponent power amplifier that delivers 
10 watts RMS minimum per 
channel (both channels driven) into 
4 ohms from 60 to 20,000 Hz with 

no more than 0.8% THD. 

With an AD-306 FM noise sup¬ 
pression system to reduce static 
and multipath interference. With an 
AD-990 filter to reduce irritating 
ignition noise. 

With a pair of TS-106 speakers 
for the front door panels. With a 
pair of TS-X9, high-performance, 
2-way component speakers for the 
rear shelf. 

The built-in FM tuner has our 
famous Supertune )* circuitiy. 


The built-in cassette deck offers 
wow and flutter of less than 0.13% 
(WRMS). 

And, yes, it all does sound like 
$600 worth of sounds. 

But you can start building the 
ultimate Supersystem component- 
by-component. Beginning with Un¬ 
less than $600. 

And even if you choose our least- 
expensive car stereo instead of 
a Supersystem, you’ll still get the 
benefit of Pioneer thinking. 

Pioneer, you see, is one of the 
most respected audio manufacturers 
in the world. With superb design, 
engineering, and manufacturing. 


TS-X9 


So, why not hear everything 
your Pioneer dealer has to offer? 

Because, somewhere, in that 
everything, there’s a stereo you can 
like and afford. 

‘fhttd in mam&UURI^ WRaniXl "Mil enr Individual dealer [TKrMtin Miry 



SUPER SYSTEMS BY PIONEER. 

Pioneer Electronics'of America, 1925 E. Dominguez St., Long Beach, CA 90810. 























CATCH 
ALL THE 
ACTION... 

every week in 

Sports 
lllustvatml 

Week after week SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED brings you 
all the color, excitement and 
action of sports. 

The impossible catches...the 
crucial plays...the winning 
strategies. With all the vivid 
full-color photography and 
"you-are-there" writing that puts SI in a league by itself. 
You can subscribe to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED right 
now. Simply call toll-free 800-621-8200. (In Illinois call 
800-972-8.'i02.) Well bill you after your subscription begins. 
Let SPORTS ILLUSTRATED bring all the action home 
to you. 


Sports Illustrated Subscriber Service 

r..i 

I I 

I I 

! PLACE LABEL HERE 


| I 

L_.J 

Change of address? Please give us 4 weeks advance notvce Attach the label tor your ota 
address write in your new address below 

Entering a new subscription? Check the box and fill in your nan < 
gift subscriptions please attach a separate sheet) 

Renewing? Check the box below and be sure your mailing 
Listing/Unlisting service? Occasionally we make our mailing list available 
TIME Inc divisions and reputable organizations whose products or services may be ol 
interest to you If you prefer to have your name added or removed from this list check the 
appropriate box below and attach your mailing label 

PLEASE SEND SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR 1 YEAR AT ‘25. 

□ New subscription □ Renewal □ Payment enclosed □ Bill me taler 
□ Please add my name to your mailing list 
□ Please remove my name from your mailing list 


19TH HOUE continued 
DUCK 

Sir: 

Re Jonathan Yard ley's review of the Josh 
Gibson book in the May 22 issue. During the 
Depression years of the 1930s. all of the Ne¬ 
gro league teams, along with the Brooklyn 
Bushwicks and other leading independent 
nines of that era. played at North End Field 
in Phillipsburg. NJ. 

Gibson played there often. In addition to 
his other star qualities, one lasting impres¬ 
sion was his arm. When he pegged to sec¬ 
ond. his pitcher dropped to a crouch to avoid 
being struck, so minimal was the arc of the 
throw. In rating the greatest catchers, he can 
do no worse than share the No. I spot. 

Harry Hess 
Bangor. Pa. 

MATCHED BATTERIES 

Sir: 

Dr. William H. B. Howard (SCORECARD. 
May 22) is doing it the easy way in matching 
batteries, pitcher and catcher, from any ma¬ 
jor league teams! Mine are made up from the 
pitchers and catchers of the same team and 
year: 

High-Buelow CO I Tigers): Ryan-ONeill 
C01 Cards); Wicker-Weaver (’02 Cards); 
Bctts-Nichols (’03 Cards);Street-Walker C04 
Reds): Devine-Fortune ('20 Red Sox); Win- 
ters-Whcat ('21 Athletics);Butcher-Baker (‘41 
Pirates);Batts-Fine ('47 Red Sox); Wolff-How¬ 
ell ('47 Pirates); Moss-Rowers (’51 Red Sox); 
White-House (’51 Tigers); Brown-Grasso ('51 
Senators);Byrd-Housc ('57 Tigers); Golden- 
Sherry ('60 Dodgers): Rice-Sprout C6I An¬ 
gels); Green-Coates ('63 Reds). 

I've got a million (50) more, and I dare any¬ 
one to challenge this list. 

Thomas Stephen Terpack 
Pittsburgh 

JUST ONE GAME 

Sir: 

Since the reporting in ScokeiaRD (May I) 
of my team's 39-3 loss to Memphis State. I 
have heard from friends all over the country. 
Some I had not heard from in over 35 years. 
This has been great, for it's always good to 
hear from friends even in adversity. 

So that they will not feel sorry for me. I 
would like to tell them that Delta State made 
it to the Division II World Scries after fin¬ 
ishing the regular season with a 36-17 rec¬ 
ord. We were co-champions of the Gulf South 
Conference and won the NCAA South Cen¬ 
tral Regional Tournament, which, incidental¬ 
ly. was held at Della State. 

One game doesn't make a season. 

Dave (Booi Ferkiss 
Head Baseball Coach 
Cleveland. Miss. 


For even taster service, phone toll-tree 800-621-8200 (in Illinois. 800-972-8302) 

Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 541N Fairbanks Court Ocago Minors 60611 

Subscription price in'heU S Canada Puero R co and’he Caribbean islands S25a yea' Another 

$35 a year 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 



















s Carhon 

is lowest. 



Carlton 

Ininas you 

the lig hter 


100 . 


See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 


tar nicotine 

mg ./cig_mg /cig 


Brand D 

12 0.8 

Brand D Menthol 

11 0.8 

Brand V Menthol 

11 0.8 

Brand V 

11 0.7 

Brand M 

8 0.6 

Brand M Menthol 

8 0.5 

Carlton Soft Pack 

1 0.1 


Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 

Carlton Box less than *1 *0.1 

•Av. per cigarette by FTC method 

Of all brands, lowest... Carlton Box: 

1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method. 


o mg. 
tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug.'77. 

Box: 1 mg. “tar", 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm ; 5 mg. "tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 




















